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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion takes  place  Tuesday,  Septefnher  lOth^  1907 ^  beginning 
at  lo  o'clock  a.  m..,  standard  time,  at  Pythian  Temple, 
on  Huron   Rd.,  where  it  was  held  last  year. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  to  1903, 
with  place  and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve,  and 
date  of  death,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903.  This  list 
will  not  appear  in  future  numbers. 

It  costs  one  dollar  each  year  to  belong  to  the  association. 
This  pays  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  and  a  good  dinner  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Secretary 
material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next  Annual? 
If  unfurnished  do  not  find  fault   if  no  mention  is  made. 

Annals  for  years  1881  and  1885  are  wanted.  The  President 
or  Secretary  will  pay  %\  per  copy  for  a  limited  number. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029    E.  71st  Street. 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge.  Save 
the  society  expense  by  sending  your  dues  to  him  ;  don't  wait 
for  collector  to  call. 
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OFFICERS    AND    COMMITTEES. 

1906 

Hon.   O.  J.  Hodge,   President,  4120  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  W.  Percy  Rice,  ist  Vice  President,  8126  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  3d  Vice  President,  3812  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  Woodward  Am^l,   Secretary,    (Since  deceased.) 

Mr.  Wilson  S.   Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  71  St. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  225  (old)  Van  Ness  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  1410  Euclid  Ave. 
Mr.  Chas  W.  Chase,  2612  Prospect  Ave. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Davidson,    2612  Cedar  Ave. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  8908  Cedar   Ave. 
Mr.  Pard  H.  Smith,  2057  E.   100  St. 
Mr    N.  p.  Bov^ler,  2525  Cedar  Ave. 

COMMITTEES. 

Entertainment — Rice,  Dodge,  Davidson. 
Speakers  and  Program — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodge. 
Membership — Knight,  Smith,  Bowler. 

Addison  Memorial — Chas.    W.    Chase,    James    Barnett,    S.    C. 
Smith,  R.  S.  Pearce,  F.  W.  Bell,  Benj.  Rose  and  the  President, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
From  1880  to  1906 

PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  Harvey  Rice 1 880-1 891 12  years. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons _.i892-i896 5  years. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Hamilton 1897-1902 6  years. 

Hon.   O.  J.  Hodge - 1903"         

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  John  W.  Allen 1880- 1885 ----  ^  years. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop 1880-1881 2  years. 

Mrs.  J.  A.   Harris    1882-1892 11  years. 

Hon.  John  Hutchins _  1886-1891 6  years. 

Hon.  John  H.  Sargenf 1892-1893 2  years. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Marshall 1894-1902 .__  9  years. 

Mr.  Bolivar  Butts 1903  i  year. 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice 1903  -- 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish 1904  

treasurers. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dodge 1880-1882 3  years. 

Mr.  Solon  Burgess 1883-1896 14  years, 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge 1897  _ __ 

secretaries. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Jones  Jr. 1880-1890.-. __  it  years. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins ._ 1891-1903 i3years. 

Mr.  Woodward  Aw^l ..  1904  

chaplains. 

Rev.  Thomas  CoRLETT 1884-1889 -__.  6  years. 

Rev.  Albert  R.   Putnam 1890  __   i  year. 

Rev.  Lewis  Burton 1 891 -1894 4  years. 

Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley 1895-1896 2  years. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones _  1897-  __ 


Early  Settlers'  Association, 

September  lo,  igo6 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Monday,  September  10,  1906. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge,  when  prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jones. 

The  President:  We  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves,  and 
congratulate  each  other  that  so  many  of  lis  are  able  to  meet 
here  today.  It  is  very  warm  and  some,  undoubtedly,  are  delayed 
because  of  the  heat,  while  some  on  that  account  may  not  come  at 
all  to  our  meeting.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  so  many  here. 
We  certainly  have  a  good  attendance.  It  has  been  usual  for  your 
President,  in  his  opening  address,  to  dwell  particularly  upon  how 
Cleveland  has  grown,  and  what  the  Old  Settlers  have  done  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  I  thought  today,  however,  to  make  a  deviation, 
and  especially  so  since  last  year  after  we  adjourned  it  w^as  re- 
marked that  no  allusion  had  been  made  by  any  speaker  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  we  had  been  celebrating  was  the  anniversary  of 
Perry's  Victory,  and  furthermore,  that  we  did  not  have  in  our  hall 
an  American  flag.  Brothers  Davidson  and  Dodge  have  furnished 
us  with  a  flag,  which,  I  am  glad  to  see,  has  a  prominent  place,  and 
now  I  will  talk  about  that  great  victory,  not  of  the  battle  itself, 
but  more  particularly  of  some  of  the  incidents  leading  to  the  battle 
and  what  afterwards  became  of  the  vessels,  the  guns,  and  the  men. 

I  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  search  out  facts,  not 
published  in  any  history,  and  have,  as  I  believe,  put  together  much 
information  of  value. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

In  September,  1776,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
under  Gen.  Howe,  the  British  took  military  possession  of 
New  York,  and  on  a  flag-pole  at  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway,  ran  up  the  British  ensign,  where  it  continued  to 
float  for  more  than  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  terms  of 
peace  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  colonies  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  British  troops  were  gathered  at  New 
York  and  from  that  point,  as  fast  as  possible,  dispatched 
across  the  ocean  to  the  mother  country.  The  last  of  them 
sailed  away  November  25th,  1783.  Just  before  leaving,  to 
show  their  animosity,  the  British  flag  which  so  long  had 
waved  from  the  summit  of  the  pole  at  Fort  George,  they 
nailed  firmly  to  it,  knocked  off  the  cleats  by  which  the  pole 
might  be  ascended,  and  greased  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

A  sailor  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  John  Van  Arsdale, 
however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  pole,  tore  down 
the  British  colors  and  unfurled  in  its  place  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

As  the  British  fleet  disappeared  in  the  distance,  thou- 
sands of  people  gazed  seaward  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  coun- 
try was  free  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  people  now  began  to 
fully  believe  that  they  were  free  and  independent,  and  yet  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  British  nation  chilled  the  people 
and  made  them  feel  that  an  over-powering  cloud  hung  over 
them  ready  to  burst  at  any  moment,  as  it  finally  did. 

The  independence  of  the  colonies  was  acknowledged,  but 
with  it  real  peace  did  not  come.  On  the  contrary,  the  British 
government  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  our  people. 

Western  forts  were  not  given  up  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  the  boundary  line  was  made  a  source  of 
contention ;  Indians  were  tampered  with  and  made  quarrel- 
some; our  vessels  were  denied  admission  to  West  India  ports, 
while  our  seamen  were  constantly  pressed  into  British  service. 
The  number  of  seamen,  native  born  Americans,  thus  im- 
pressed, dragged  on  board  British  war  vessels,  finally  num- 
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bered  nearly  seven  thousand.  American  ministers  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  one  after  another,  year  after  year,  plead 
for  justice,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Finally  a  war  party  arose,  and  James  Madison,  then 
President,  in  a  message  to  Congress  declared,  That  our  flag 
was  continually  insulted  on  the  high  seas ;  that  the  right  of 
searching  American  vessels  for  British  seamen  was  still  in 
practice  and  that  thousands  of  American  citizens  had  in  this 
way  been  impressed  into  service  on  foreign  ships ;  that  the 
British  ministry  and  British  emissaries  had  actually  been 
intriguing  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  war  made  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  June  18th,  1812. 

Thus  the  slumbering  embers  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  bad  faith,  arrogance 
and  commercial  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  British  was 
again  kindled  into  life,  and  the  two  nations  soon  again  were 
engaged  in  bloody  strife. 

Our  government  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict. 
President  Jefferson,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, had  reduced  the  army,  small  as  it  was,  and  neglected  the 
navy.  Warships  authorized  by  Congress  had  not  been  built. 
Our  government  had  at  most  less  than  a  dozen  frigates  of  war. 
The  balance  of  our  navy  consisted  of  a  few  sloops  and  a 
number  of  gun  boats  used  for  harbor  protection. 

The  British  navy  at  this  time  numbered  more  than  seven 
hundred  efficient  cruising  vessels,  nearly  all  of  which  might 
be,  and  a  considerable  portion  were,  sent  to  our  coast,  or  on 
missions  to  destroy  our  commerce. 

The  first  move  made  by  our  government  towards  prose- 
cuting the  war  was  to  concentrate  troops  along  the  Canadian 
line,  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of  the  Dominion. 

The  invaders  assembled  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  however,  did  not  invade,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  back,  while  those  who  had  gathered  at 
Detroit  under  Gen.  Hull,  ingloriously  surrendered. 

Our  little  navy  on  the  seas,  however,  did  better  and  in 
some  degree  kept  up  the  spirit  of  our  government.     Our  sea- 
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men  who  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
seemed  inspired  to  patriotic  action.  The  Hornet  captured  the 
Peacock;  the  Wasp  the  Frolic;  the  United  States  the  Mace- 
donia; the  Enterprise  the  Boxer;  the  Constitution  the  Guer- 
riere  and  several  other  ships.  Besides  this,  the  valor  and 
spirit  of  our  seamen  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
years  1812  and  1813  there  were  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
American  navy  and  our  privateers,  more  than  seven  hundred 
British  vessels. 

On  the  lakes,  however,  the  British  sailed  little  molested, 
gaily  singing  their  national  air,  "Rule  Britannia." 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Commander  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  appeared  on  the  Western  scene.  He  arrived  at  Presque 
Island,  Erie,  Pa.,  during  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813.  Here 
the  keels  of  two  brigs,  each  to  mount  twenty  guns,  had  been 
laid.  They  were  launched  the  following  May,  one  being  called 
the  Lawrence  and  the  other  the  Niagara.  In  the  Niagara 
River,  just  below  Buffalo,  lay  detained  by  British  batteries 
the  Somers,  the  Tigress,  the  Trippe,  two  schooners  and  a 
sloop,  all  of  v/hich  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
river  and  safely  taking  to  Erie. 

The  Lawrence  and  Niagara  being  finished,  Perry  w^as 
anxious  to  get  his  fleet  into  open  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  at  Erie  was  a  sand  bar.  To  get  the  newly  built  brigs 
over  was  not  an  easy  matter.  While  engaged  in  the  work, 
Capt.  Robert  LI.  Barclay,  of  the  British  navy,  in  command 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Provost,  the  Hunter  and  three 
or  four  light  cruisers,  appeared  near  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, fired  a  few  shots,  which  were  returned  by  Perry,  and  then 
sailed  away. 

August  5th,  Perry  having  all  his  ships  across  the  bar, 
started  \in  quest  of  the  enemy,  his  squadron  consisting  of  the 
Lawrence,  Niagara,  Caledonia,  Arial,  Trippe  (50  ton  sloop 
built  at  Black  rock  in  1804  and  purchased  by  the  government 
in  1812),  Tigress,  Somers  (80  ton  schooner  built  at  Black  Rock 
in  1809,  first  called  Catherine ;  name  changed  when  purchased 
by  the  government),  Ohio  (80  ton  schooner  built  in  Cleveland 
in  1810)  and  the  Scorpion.     He  swept  over  to  the  Canadian 
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shore,  but  after  three  days'  cruising  returned  to  Erie.  On 
the  12th  he  started  up  the  lake  and  arrived  at  Put-in-Bay  on 
the  18th. 

Capt.  Barclay's  fleet,  to  which  had  just  been  added  the 
newly  built  Detroit,  now  lay  at  Maiden  opposite  Detroit. 
The  American  vessels  out-numbered  the  British,  but  the  lat- 
ter carried  the  most  guns  and  had  the  longest  range. 

Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  on  June  13th,  two  of  Capt.  Barclay's  ships,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Lady  Provost,  appeared  ofif  Cleve- 
land Harbor,  a  few  miles  away.  A  British  deserter,  then  in 
Cleveland,  said  the  army  at  Maiden  was  short- of  provisions 
and  he  deemed  it  probable  the  ships  were  in  quest  of  a  supply. 
Soon  after  their  appearance  there  came  a  heavy  thunder 
storm  which  lasted  several  hours.  The  next  morning  there 
was  a  dense  fog  and  the  lake  from  its  banks  could  scarcely 
be  seen.  When  the  fog  cleared  away  the  vessels  had  disap- 
peared. Major  Thos.  S.  Jessep  of  the  19th  Infantry  with  a 
small  force  was  stationed  here  at  the  time,  and  with  his  men 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  lake.  It  has  never 
been  known  whether  the  vessels  left  because  of  the  storm, 
the  fog,  the  troops  or  for  some  other  cause. 

These  vessels,  as  hereafter  will  be  seen,  were  captured 
by  Perry  in  the  great  battle,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them, 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  if  remains  there  be,  now  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Little  Bay,  at  Erie,  Pa. 

September  10th,  ninety-three  years  ago  today,  at  sunrise, 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Gibraltar  Island,  at  Put-in-Bay, 
the  British  fleet  under  Capt.  Barclay,  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, slowly  approaching.  At  10  o'clock  there  was  raised 
to  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence  a  flag  on  which  were  the 
dying  words  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  ''Don't  give  up  the 
Ship."  This  flag,  still  preserved,  is  about  nine  feet  square, 
of  blue,  with  white  letters  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  could  be 
seen  by  the  whole  fleet. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  a  bugle  blast  from  Capt.  Barclay's 
flagship  came  as  a  challenge  to  battle.  Next  was  heard  the 
British  band  playing  ''Rule  Britannia." 
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Capt.  Perry,  on  the  Lawrence,  with  the  balance  of  his 
fleet  following,  sailing  as  fast  as  the  wind  would  carry  him, 
bore  down  on  the  enemy.  Soon  a  shot  from  the  British  flag- 
ship told  that  the  battle  was  on,  and  now  came  one  of  the 
bloodiest  naval  engagements  known  in  history.  I  need  not 
stop  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  Suflice  it  to  say, 
that  on  this  anniversary  day  a  white  handkerchief  was  seen 
waving  from  the  tafifrail  of  one  of  the  British  ships,  as  a 
signal  of  surrender,  and  that  from  one  of  the  American  ships, 
soon  after,  the  inspiring  strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  wafted 
over  the  water. 

The  result  of  the  battle  went  forth  to  the  world  in  Perry's 
laconic  dispatch,  ''We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours." 
The  British  commander,  badly  wounded,  all  his  ships,  guns 
and  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  American  victors. 

The  noise  of  the  battle  was  plainly  heard  in  Cleveland, 
as  it  was  also  at  Erie  and  even  at  Buffalo.  The  news  was 
swiftly  carried  over  land  and  sea,  giving  inspiration  to  our 
people  and  eliciting  respect  from  our  enemies. 

The  sick  and  wounded  of  both  fleets  were  taken  to  Erie, 
the  Americans  on  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  and  the  British 
on  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  x\riel  carried  to  the 
same  place  the  two  commanders,  who  became  warm  friends 
and  remained  such  through  life. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  afterwards  became  of 
the  vessels  engaged  in  this  notable  battle.  The  Lawrence, 
Niagara,  Scorpion,  Porcupine,  Tigress,  Caledonia  an;  Som- 
ers,  wintered  at  Erie,  laying  at  anchor  in  Little  Bay,  Here 
the  damages  which  they  had  sustained  were  repaired. 

In  the  spring,  Capt.  Arthur  Singleton,  who  had  succeeded 
Perry  in  command,  took  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Porcupine, 
Tigress  and  Scorpion  to  Mackinaw,  where  the  men  on  them, 
with  others,  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  that  place,  but 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  nearly 
seventy  men,  after  which,  with  the  Lawrence,  Niagara  and 
Porcupine  he  returned  to  Erie. 

The  Tigress  and  Scorpion  were  left  in  Lake  Huron  to 
blockade    the    river    Nothayawana.     The    presence    of    these 
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vessels  greatly  irritated  the  British,  and  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 3rd  (1814),  after  a  hard  fight,  in  which  all  the  P^ritish 
officers  engaged  were  wounded,  the  Tigress  was  captured. 
The  Scorpion  at  the  time  was  away,  but  returning  on  the 
5th  was  taken  quite  unaware.  The  Tigress,  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying,  swooped  down 
on  her  quite  unexpectedly  and  made  her  an  easy  prey. 

The  Lawrence,  on  her  return  to  Erie,  was  sunk  in  Little 
Bay.  In  time  most  of  her  timber  was  carried  away  by  relic 
hunters.  Capt.  Champlin  and  Dr.  Parsons,  who  were  in  the 
battle,  both  had  chairs  made  from  oak  wood  of  the  ship. 
Canes  and  boxes  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Lawrence  are 
numerous.  The  mallet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  made  of 
black  oak  taken  from  the  Lawrence,  It  was  given  to  the 
Society  some  years  ago  and  by  the  Society  deposited  with 
the  Historical  Society.  I  obtained  it  for  use  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  Niagara  was  kept  in  service  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war  and  then  became  a  receiving  ship  at  Erie.  Some 
years  later  she  was  dismantled,  towed  out  to  Little  Bay,  or 
''Misery  Bay,"  as  sometimes  called,  and  there  sunk.  The  relic 
hunter  was  soon  at  work  at  her,  and  she  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  Lawrence,  her  sister  ship.  An  appropriation  of 
$20,000  has  just  been  made  by  Congress  to  raise  her  hull,  to 
be  placed  on  exhibition. 

These  two  vessels,  brigs,  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
were  of  the  same  dimensions,  sailed  out  of  port  the  same 
day,  were  both  in  the  great  battle,  both  served  as  flagships 
and  both  now,  what  remains  of  them,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Little 
Bay. 

The  Ariel,  says  an  account  believed  to  be  true,  in  1815 
went  out  of  commission ;  was  sold  and  became  a  merchant- 
man. Another  account  says  she  was  among  the  vessels 
burned  at  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara  River,  when  that  place 
and  Buffalo  were  burned  by  the  British  Dec.  30th,  1813. 

At  this  time,  if  not  the  Ariel,  the  Trippe,  wdiich  be- 
longed to  Perry's  fleet,  and  the  Little  Belt  and  Chippawa, 
two  of  the  vessels  captured  by  Perry,  were  burned. 
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August  14th,  the  year  following-,  two  and  perhaps  three 
of  Perry's  schooners,  the  Ohio,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  was  on  a  mission  to  Erie  after  supplies,  and  the  Som- 
ers  which  was  in  the  battle,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  under 
the  guns  of  a  land  battery.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  seven- 
ty-five British,  in  small  boats,  stealthily  made  their  way  from 
Canada  to  where  these  vessels  were  moored;  captured  them, 
surprising  those  in  charge,  and  safely  escaped  with  them  to  a 
Canadian,  port. 

The  Porcupine  continued  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment until  1830  when  she  was  sold  to  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Ferry  of  Michigan  who  rebuilt  her  upper  works  and  changed 
her  name  to  Caroline.  After  being  used  some  years  in  the 
transportation  of  lumber  she  was  abandoned  in  Grand  river, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan.  In  1847  astorm  caused  her  to 
drift  out  into  the  lake,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  days  later, 
the  wind  changing,  she  was  blown  back  up  the  river.  After 
this  she  was  patched  up  and  again  put  into  service  to  be 
finally  abandoned  in  1855. 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  old  war  vessel  may  be  seen 
in  the  back  yard  of  a  resident  at  Ferrysburg,  opposite  Grand 
river,  Michigan,  where  a  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Bulthouse  after  much 
labor,  succeeded  by  the  use  of  rollers  in  hauling  her  hull. 

The  Caledonia  after  the  war  was  sold  and  became  a 
transport  on  the  lakes. 

Thus  is  accounted  for  what,  after  the  war,  became  of  the 
ten  vessels  which  belonged  to  Perry's  fleet,  nine  of  which  were 
in  the  battle. 

Of  the  six  vessels  composing  the  British  fleet,  two,  the 
Little  Belt  and  the  Chippawa,  as  already  stated,  were  burned 
at  Black  Rock. 

The  Lady  Provost  in  1815  was  sold  to  a  Canadian  mer- 
chant and  for  many  years  did  service  in  the  carrying  trade  of 

the  lakes. 

The  Detroit,  Capt.  Barclay's  flagship,  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  one  of  the  two  vessels  which  in  June  before  the 
battle  menaced  Cleveland,  after  bringing  the  British  wound- 
ed down  to  Erie,  were  sunk  in  Little  Bay.     In  1837,  twenty- 
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five  years  later,  they  were  purchased  of  the  government, 
raised  by  Capt.  George  Miles  of  Erie,  and  converted  into 
transports,  but  in  a  few  years  were  condemned  as  unsea- 
worthy. 

The  Detroit  for  some  years  lay  in  Buffalo  Creek,  where 
your  speaker  often  saw  her,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
She  was  finally  purchased  by  an  enterprising  Niagara  Falls 
hotel  keeper  and  taken  down  the  river  to  the  Falls.  A  black 
bear  and  some  other  animals  were  put  on  the  boat,  and  a  sight 
at  the  animals  with  the  privilege  of  going  on  board  the  old 
ship  was  given  at  twenty-five  cents  per  head ;  children  half 
price.  As  a  finale  to  the  speculation,  to  attract  people  to  the 
Falls,  it  was  extensively  advertised  that  on  a  certain  day  the 
vessel  would  be  set  adrift  in  the  Niagara  river.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  thousands  gathered  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  see  the  old  vessel  go  plunging  over  the  great  cataract, 
but  she  lodged  in  the  rapids  above,  and  finally  went  to  pieces. 
One  report  says  she  had  on  board  a  bear,  a  dog  and  a  goose. 
Such  was  the  inglorious  ending  of  the  Detroit,  the  flagship  of 
Capt.  Barclay,  in  the  great  battle  at  Put-in-Bay.  Thus  is 
accounted  for  what  finally  became  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
two  fleets,  except  the  Hunter,  a  British  schooner. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  as  shown,  that  five  and  perhaps  six 
of  Perry's  ships  in  the  battle,  and  two  of  the  British  ships  he 
captured,  before  the  close  of  the  war  were  re-captured  or 
burned  by  the  enemy. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  valour 
and  daring  enterprise  on  and  along  these  lakes,  besides  that 
shown  by  our  own  people. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  required 
no  little  research  to  trace  out  and  give  in  a  succinct  form,  as 
I  have,  what  became,  after  the  great  battle,  of  these  notable 
ships,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  facts  given  are  of  historic 
value  and  will  add  a  page  of  interest  in  our  Annals. 

It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  know  what  became  of 
the  large  guns  on  these  ships.  Briefly  stated  it  may  be  said 
that  soon  after  the  battle  the  larger  share  of  them  were  stored 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  while  a  few  were  taken  to  Detroit,  Mich.     Those 
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taken  to  Erie  remained  there  until  1825.  That  year  they  were 
removed  to  a  naval  depot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  after, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  October  26th,  1825,  having 
been  distributed  along  the  canal  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  apart,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  exercises  at 
Bufifalo,  when  the  boats  on  the  canal  were  ready  to  start  for 
Albany,  were  successively  fired  as  the  noise  was  heard  from 
station  to  station.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  first  boat  to  make  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
bore  the  name  ''Seneca  Chief."  Thus  Buffalo  was  signaled 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river. 

There  these  guns  which  twelve  years  before  from  ships 
in  battle  were  belching  fire  and  ball  in  bloody  carnage,  now 
on  land  were  carrying  the  peaceful  intelligence  that  a  great 
and  wonderful  enterprise  had  been  completed.  The  time 
taken  to  thus  carry  the  news,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  guns  taken  to  Detroit  were  stored  in  the  old  fort  at 
that  place.  When  the  fort  was  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  new  one,  they  were  bought  as  old  iron  at  so  much  per 
pound,  by  a  firm  known  as  Foote  &  Co.  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Foote  was  the  father-in-law  of  George  A.  Stanley  and  James 
J.  Tracey  of  Cleveland,  both  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  Foote, 
Cleveland  is  indebted  for  the  gun  now  on  the  public  square, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
though  the  late  Major  W.  W.  Armstrong  argued  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  Detroit,  claiming  that  the  Detroit  carried 
32-pound  guns  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  Square,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  other  ships  in  this 
battle   carried   guns   of   the   same   caliber. 

Most  of  the  guns  on  the  ships  in  this  great  engagement 
are  now  distributed  over  the  country  and  may  be  seen  treas- 
ured in  various  cities. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  at  this  time  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate in  regard  to  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  action. 
Commodore  Perry,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  only  a 
commander,  but  soon  after  was  made  a  captain  and  later  a 
commodore.     In  1817  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  squadron 
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to  the  West  Indies  to  protect  our  commerce  from  pirates. 
While  on  this  cruise  among  the  islands  he  was  taken  sick 
with  yellow  fever  and  died  August  23rd  on  his  thirty-fourth 
birthday. 

Captain  Barclay  was  born  in  Scotland,  served  under  Nel- 
son in  the  great  battle  at  Trafalgar,  where  he  lost  an  arm. 
In  the  battle  with  Perry  his  other  arm  was  severely  wounded 
and  rendered  nearly  useless.  He  died  in  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
May  8th,  1837,  at  what  age  cannot  be  stated,  as  no  date  of 
his  birth  has  been  found. 

John  Chapman,  the  British  gunner  who  is  credited  with 
firing  th€  first  shot  in  the  battle,  was  released  at  Cleveland, 
October  20th,  following,  and  immediately  located  in  Hudson, 
O.     Here  he  died  in  1865  and  was  buried. 

James  Bird,  who  served  with  Perry  on  the  Niagara  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle,  in  1814,  was  stationed  at  Erie, 
from  which  place  he  deserted.  After  the  war  he  was  induced 
to  return  to  Erie  under  the  pretense  that  there  was  back  pay 
due  him,  which  he  might  get  without  danger  of  being  arrested 
for  deserting,  since  the  war  was  over.  A  man  for  whom  he 
had  been  working  urged  him  to  return,  and  accompanied  him, 
his  sole  object  being  to  get  the  reward  paid  for  the  return  of 
a  deserter.  This  he  obtained  and  then  left.  Bird  was  tried, 
convicted  and  shot. 

The  shooting  was  generally  condemned  and  wide-spread 
sympathy  arose.  A  man  named  Sabin  wrote  up  the  aft'air  in 
verse,  which  for  many  years  thereafter  was  sung  and  recited 
by  children  in  school.  I  give  the  lines  as  learned  and  recited 
myself,  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BIRD. 

Ah !  behold  and  see  with  Perry, 

In  the  selfsame  ship  he  fights; 
See  his  messmates  fall  around  him, 

Nothing  can  his  soul  affright. 

But,  behold !  a  ball  has  struck  him. 

See  the   crimson  current  flow; 
''Leave   the   deck,"   exclaimed   brave   Perry, 

"No,"  cried  Bird,  'T  will  not  go." 
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So  he  fought,  though  faint  and  bleeding, 

Till  our  stars  and  stripes   arose, 
Victory  had  crowned  our  efforts, 

All   triumphant   o'er  our   foes. 

But  there  came  most  dismal  tidings 

From    Lake   Erie's   distant   shore; 
Better   if  poor   Bird  had   perished 

'Mid  the  battle's  awful  roar. 

"Dearest  parents,"  said  his  letter, 

''This  will  bring  sad  news  to  you ; 
Do  not  mourn  your  first  beloved. 

Though  this  brings  his  last  adieu." 

Sad  and  gloomy  was  the  morning 

Bird  was  ordered  out  to  die; 
Where's  the  heart,  not  dead  to  pity. 

But  for  him  will  heave  a  sigh? 

Farewell,  Bird,  farewell  forever. 

Friends  and  home  3^ou'll  see  no  more; 

Now  your  mangled  corpse  lies  buried 
On  Lake  Erie's  distant  shore. 

December  24th,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  countries,  but  in  that  day  there  being  no 
telegraph,  or  quick  way  of  communicating,  the  war  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  went  on  as  before. 

Gen.  Packenham  with  nearly  ten  thousand  soldiers  and 
marines  landed  near  New  Orleans  and  on  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary, fourteen  days  after  peace  had  been  declared,  made  an 
attack  on  that  city.  Gen.  Jackson,  as  history  tells  us,  with 
an  army  no  more  than  half  as  large,  repulsed  the  British  with 
great  slaughter. 

In  the  engagement  Gen.  Packenham  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  more  than  2,000  men,  while  the  American  loss  was 
but  seventeen.  This  was  the  last  battle  ever  fought  between 
the   two   countries. 

It  was  really  the  ending  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  war, for  American  independence,  the  ending  of  the  strife 
which  commenced  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
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Since  then  the  two  nations  have  continued  to  ^row  in 
respect  for  each  other,  and  now  after  ninety  years  have  passed, 
there  is,  as  there  should  l:e  between  two  people  speaking  the 
same  language,  having  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  the 
best  of  good  will.  May  that  good  will  ultimately  cement  into 
a  unity  of  power  which  shall  lead  the  world  in  the  path  of 
peace,  liberty  and  happiness  to  all  the  people. 

Grand  and  inspiring  is  the  thought  and  belief,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  English  language  will  predominate 
over  the  w^orld,  these  two  great  nations  grown  in  power,  be 
able  to  defy  all  the  war  lords  of  the  earth  and  control  the 
destiny  of  mankind.     (Applause.) 

Johnson's  Orchestra  then  played  a  selection. 

The  President:  The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Secretary.  As  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Awl,  is  not  present  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  I  will  read  the  report  for  him. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  President :  The  deaths,  during  the  past  year,  num- 
ber certainly  twenty-three.  Possibly  there  were  more,  as 
deaths  sometimes  are  not  reported. 

The  number  of  new  members  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year  in  a  long 
time. 

The  names,  ages  and  dates  of  deaths,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, are  here  given.  Biographical  sketches  will  appear  in 
the  next  Annual : 

THE  DEATH  LIST. 

Died.  Age. 

Cadwell,  Darius Nov.  26,  1905  84 

Christian,  Mrs.  Sarah Dec.  3,  1905  98 

Davies,  Mrs.  Eliza  L Sept.  7,  1906  87 

Deming,  George Dec.  24,  1905  78 

DiUe,  Clark  L Mar.  13,  1906  90 

Downie,  William July  30,  1906  65 

Gage,  David  W June  20,  1906  81 
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DIED.  AGE, 

Gaylord,  VV .  H . ' Nov.  13,  1905  63 

Haydn,  Miss  Sarah  Hilyer June  2,  1906  77 

Higbee,  Edwin  C Jan.  17,  1906  69 

Hitchcock,  Peter  M June  9,  1906  67 

Jewett,  Alva  A June  29,  1906  85 

Jones,  Mrs.  George  W Dec.  2,  1905  88 

Kimberley,*  David  H Oct.  22,  1905  63 

Lawrence,  Orin  C Dec.  18,  1904  69 

Morgan,  George  W Nov.  14,  1905  62 

Pate,  William '.May  3,  1906  Q6 

Seither,  Mrs.   Frank Oct.  21,  1905  60 

Selden,  Chas.  A April  18,  1906  76 

Sherwood,  A June  18,  1906  61 

Smithnight,  Mrs.  Louisa May  28,  1906  69 

Stockley,  George  W April  21,  1906  63 

Watterson,  Wm.  J . Nov.  20,  1905  75 

Average  age  of  deaths,  72. 

The  City  Council  of  Cleveland  having  passed  an  ordi- 
nance declaring  July  22  a  city  holiday  by  reason  of  its  being 
the  day  Moses  Cleaveland,  founder  of  Cleveland,  first  landed 
here,  in  1796,  Mr.  Peter  Witt,  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  in- 
stigator of  said  ordinance,  in  furtherance  of  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  said  day 
and  landing,  invited  our  Society  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
celebrating  the  same.  We  were  asked  to  raise  the  city  flag 
on  the  flag  staff  on  the  Public  Square  and  place  a  laurel 
wreath  on  the  statue  of  Moses  Cleaveland  nearby. 

In  answer  to  the  invitation  a  meeting  of  our  Executive 
Committee  was  called,  at  which  there  were  present  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Kerruish,  N.  P.  Bowler,  Chas.  W.  Chase,  T.  S.  Knight, 
Charles  A.  Davidson,  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones  and  the  President,  Col. 
O.  J.  Hodge.  A  program,  believed  to  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, was  laid  before  the  committee  which  was  approved  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Chase  the  President  was  empowered  to  see 
that  it  was  carried  out. 
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At  the  hour  of  eleven  July  23,  the  22nd  this  year  having 
come  on  Sunday,  a  large  number  of  Early  Settlers  and  others 
congregated  on  the  southwest  section  of  the  Public  Square, 
where  a  stand  had  been  erected  and  a  band  stationed. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  veteran. 
Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley,  former  Chaplain  of  our  Society.  Re- 
marks by  the  President  followed,  after  which  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Newton,  Seth  W.  Johnson  and  Robert  Carson,  aged  respec- 
tively 96,  95  and  94,  were  named  as  a  committee  to  raise 
the  flag,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  while  the  band  played 
America.  When  the  flag  reached  the  summit  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  for  **the  flag  and  the  day  we  celebrate," 
while  the  band  gave  inspiration  by  playing  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  President  now  called  attention  to  the  statue  of  Moses 
Cleaveland  standing  nearby^  which  had  been  erected  in  1888 
by  the  Early  Settlers'  Society,  and  appointed  the  following 
lady  members  of  the  Society  to  superintend  the  placing  upon 
it,  the  laurel  wreath  which  had  been  provided — Mrs.  Gen. 
James  Barnett,  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B.  McCrosky, 
Miss  Linda  T.  Guilford,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  Mrs.  Stiles  B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Sherwin,  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Coe. 
Mr.  Peter  Witt,  receiving  the  wreath  from  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  placed  it  upon  the  statue  while  the  band  played 
and  the  audience  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Dodge,  grandson  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dodge, 
the  pioneer  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1797,  was  now  intro- 
duced as  the  orator  of  the  day.  His  speech  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. At  its  conclusion  the  band  struck  up  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  which  concluded  the  exercises. 

Thus  is  the  record  of  the  part  taken  by  our  Society  in 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Cleveland  un- 
der the  ordinance  making  the  occasion  a  holiday. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  approved  and  or- 
dered printed  in  the  Annual. 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  next  presented. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  11,  1905 $171). 49 

Received  dues  from  old  members,  154 > .  .    154.00 

"         fees  from  new  members 121.00 

"         sales  of  dinner  tickets 11.00 

$4G5.49 

Paid  Dem.arest,  200  dinners    $100.00 

Johnston's    Orchestra    26 .  00 

Pythian  Temple  Hall    15 .  00 

Printing  600  Annals    135 .  62 

Quartette    15 .  00 

Stenographer    t 15.00 

Programs    • 2 .  00 

Elevator  Boy   2.00 

Painting  Cloth   Sign 2.25 

Janitress,  $1.50;   Leader  $1.50 3.00 

for  Collecting  Dues   36.25 

$352.12 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  10th,  1906 $113.37 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Dodge^  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  approved  and  or- 
dered printed. 

The  President :  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bell :  I  move  that  the  present  officers  of  the 
Association,  including  the  Executive  Committee,  be  re-elected 
for  the  coming  year,  and  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  acclamation.  The  motion  was  put  by  Mr. 
Bell  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  We  have  here  a  picture  which  Mr.  E. 
H.  Bohm,  lately  deceased,  desired  should  be  given  to  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association.  I  presume  it  will  be  best  to  ac- 
cept it  with  thanks  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Historical  Society, 

Mr.  Bell:     Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would 
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like  to  offer  in  that  connection:  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  and  is  hereby  extended  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  H.  Bohm  for  the  group  picture  of  several  well 
known  early  settlers,  presented  to  us  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler. offered  the  following:  Resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  be  and  hereby  is  requested  to  place 
on  the  roll  of  honorary  members.  Reverend  Lathrop  Cooley 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher. 

The  President:  The  resolution  is  a  very  proper  one. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley  has  long  been  in  the  harness  doing  good 
work;  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  he  has  been  teaching 
good  morals,  alleviating  suffering  and  making  the  world  bet- 
ter.    He  will  be  an  honor  to  the  roll  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  also  been  a  worker  in  good  deeds. 
Both  are  far  advanced  in  years,  but  years  count  little  without 
good  work.     A  poet  has  said, 

."  'Tis  not  how  long  the  sands  have  run, 
But  what,  while  living,  you  have  done." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  Member:  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
President  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 

Motion  put  by  the  member  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  The  first  speaker  this  morning  is  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  may  say  is  a  soldier,  a  jurist  and  a  statesman. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  and  Philippine  War,  a  jurist 
on  the  bench  in  this  county  and  a  statesman  by  reason  of  serv- 
ices as  Senator  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He  will  not  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  of  the  two  latter  positions,  but 
will  tell  you  what  he  learned  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the 
Philippine  country  while  serving  in  the  army  defending  the 
flag  of  his  country.     Honorable  J.  M.  Shallenberger. 

Mr.  Shallenberger:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— Your  President  has  limited  me  to  twenty  minutes. 
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Of  course  in  that  length  of  time  it  will  be  impossible  to 
discuss  even  any  one  phase  of  this  great  question  which  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  clearly  and  fully. 
Unless  I  run  into  an  open  switch,  I  will  relate  some  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  archipelago  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  its  people,  skipping  as  I  shall 
be  obliged  to,  much  of  interest.  Inasmuch  as  I  cannot  follow 
out  any  definite  line  of  argument  or  give  any  extended  narra- 
tive I  shall  possibly  pass  disconnectedly  from  one  subject  to 
another,  something  like  ''an  inebriate  zebra  jumping  from  jag 
to  jag." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  very  briefly  the 
discovery  of  the  Islands. 

Magellan  sailed  from  Spain  in  1519,  wintering  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  South  America.  He  landed  at  Cebu  in 
the  Philippines  in  1520.  He  did  not  return,  having  been 
killed  on  the  Island  Magtan,  across  from  Cebu.  In  1564  Le- 
gaspi  was  sent  from  Mexico  and  in  1565  took  possession  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  Islands  were  named  the  Philippines  in  1545  in  honor 
of  Prince  Phillip,  then  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
It  was  this  same  Prince  Phillip,  who  after  he  had  ascended 
to  the  throne  sent  his  viceroy,  Legaspi,  out  from  Mexico. 
All  I  care  to  say  about  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  is  simply  this,  that  Legaspi  and  Salcedo, 
his  grandson,  who  went  to  Manila,  found  that  in  all  these 
Islands  the  inhabitants  were  composed  of  small  tribes  who 
were  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  each  other.  Many  of 
the  tribes  were  ruled  by  caciques.  These  rulers  were  given 
control  over  their  respective  municipalities  or  tribes  upon 
the  promise  that  they  would  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Spain. 
In  some  instances  the  allegiance  was  but  nominal.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Spain  took  possession  of  the  Islands.  The 
city  council  of  Manila  was  established  in  1571. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  something  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  remembering  all  the  while  that  these  Islands  in 
that  early  day  were  inhabited  by  petty  tribes  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  warfare.     The  United  States  took  possession 
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of  those  Islands  in  1898.  The  Filipinos  were  then  as  now 
composed  of  a  great  many  trihes.  The  tribes  may  Ijc  for 
convenience  divided  into  two  classes.  These  are  the  domesti- 
cated or  civilized  tribes,  and  the  undomesticated  or  uncivilized 
tribes.  I  shall  first  speak  briefly  of  the  uncivilized  tribes. 
These  include  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago.  Their 
number  is  not  definitely  known.  Dean  Worcester  says  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Philippines,  that  there  are  at  least 
eighty  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  languages  or  dia- 
lects. Foreman,  the  eminent  English  historian,  in  his  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  Philippines  says,  that  there  are  at  least 
thirty-five  different  major  tribes  and  that  some  of  these  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  tribes.  I  shall  only  speak  of  five  or 
six  of  the  undomesticated  tribes,  calling  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
tribes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  known  as 
the  Aetas,  generally  called  Negritos  in  current  publications. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Is- 
lands. They  are  a  small,  even  dwarfish,  people.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Malays  into  the  mountains  and  they  now  in- 
habit the  highlands  and  mountainous  regions  throughout  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  They  live  in 
bands  of  fifty  or  sixty.  They  have  no  permanent  place  of 
residence  but  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  They  climb 
trees  like  a  monkey.  They  live  on  roots,  fish  and  mountain 
rice.  They  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intellectuality  and 
are  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization.  They  are  a 
cowardly  race  and  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Luzon  is  a  tribe  known  as  the 
Gaddanes.  They  are  a  stalwart  race.  They  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  They  are  very  dark  and  very  savage. 
As  weapons  they  carry  a  spear,  somewhat  like  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  and  arrows  with  heads  made  of  seashell  or  flint  in 
which  are  cut  two  rows  of  teeth.  At  the  time  of  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  firetree — a  tree  with  large  fire-like  floAvers — it  is 
dangerous  or  even   foolhardy  to   travel   through   their   coun- 
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try.  The  reason  is  because  at  that  time  the  young  men  make 
a  special  effort  in  hunting  heads,  it  being  a  characteristic  of 
that  tribe  that  the  qualification  of  a  Gaddane  Lothario  befgre 
his  prospective  father-in-law  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
scalps  of  his  enemies  that  he  has  dangling  to  his  belt. 

The  Itavis  are  another  tribe  dwelling  just  south  of  the 
Gaddanes  and  very  similar  to  them. 

The  Igorrotes  are  another  tribe  of  savages  inhabiting 
a  large  territory  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon.  They  are 
somewhat  like  our  American  Indians.  They  are  copper  col- 
ored. They  wear  the  hair  long — hanging  down  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  dwell  in  huts  resembling  bee-hives.  Into 
these  they  crawl  like  animals.  They  are  a  very  brave  people 
and  are  also  great  head  hunters.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  the 
Province  of  La  Isabella  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon,  a  debit 
and  credit  account  of  heads  is  kept  between  the  families  of 
Negritos  and  Igorrotes.  When. a  member  of  one  family  is 
beheaded  the  family  of  the  deceased  seeks  revenge  by  secur- 
ing a  head  from  the  family  of  the  offender  #and  this  continues 
between  the  two  families  until  the  account  of  heads  is  bal- 
anced, when  peace  prevails  until  another  head  is  lost. 

There  is  another  tribe  known  as  the  Tinguianes.  They  live 
in  huts  built  on  trees  or  poles  from  50  to  70  feet  high.  Into 
these  huts  they  carry  stones  with  which  to  drive  away  their 
enemies.  However,  along  the  boundaries  near  the  more  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  Island  they  dwell  in  huts  on  the  ground. 
They  are  superstitious,  and  in  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
huts  built  upon  the  ground  they  hang  heads  of  buffaloes  and 
horses  as  amulets,  believing  that  these  will  keep  away  evil 
spirits.  The}^  at  one  time  gave  nominal  allegiance  to  Spain 
but  paid  very  little  if  any  tribute  of  tax. 

I  should  like  to  talk  for  just  a  minute  about  a  strange  tribe 
known  as  the  Tagbanuas.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  Island  of 
Paiauan  which  extends  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago for  some  300  miles.  They  are  a  very  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.  Their  laws  are  very  strange  indeed 
as  are  also  many  of  their  customs  which  I  cannot  now  stop  to 
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enumerate.  I  will,  however,  relate  an  ineident  which  discloses 
their  religions  superstition.  Dean  Worcester  at  one  time  dur- 
ing' his  travels  among  this  tribe  undertook  to  teach  them 
something  about  our  Christian  religion.  He  told  them  that  at 
death  the  spirit  passes  into  a  heaven  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 
The  natives  scouted  this  idea,  telling  Mr.  Worcester  that 
such  a  journey  for  the  soul  was  impossible  because  the  skies 
were  inaccessible.  A  native  in  answer  said,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  spirit  of  the  dead  would  return  into  the  earth ; 
that  there  was  a  great  and  splendid  tunnel  driven  into  the 
earth,  and  that  when  one  died  he  was  marched  down  into  this 
tunnel  until  he  came  to  a  fire  which  was  burning  between  the 
trunks  of  two  great  trees,  but  without  consuming  them ;  that 
here  the  departed  soul  met  a  giant  god  who  examined  him  as 
to  his  conduct  in  life  and  that  the  witness  who  gave  this  testi- 
mony was  a  louse  on  the  dead  body.  If  the  record  of  the  de- 
parted was  satisfactory  he  was  passed  on  and  journeyed  until 
he  came  to  a  second  fire  and  passed  a  second  examination  sim- 
ilar to  the  first.  Here  if  his  record  warranted  he  was  passed 
on  again,  and  so  on  until  he  reached  the  seventh  heaven, 
where  he  found  a  happy  hunting  ground.  One  of  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's men  suggested,  "Well,  suppose  it  should  happen  that 
there  was  no  louse  on  the  body  of  the  departed,  what  then?" 
The  reply  was,  "That  would  be  unprecedented." 

And  now,  briefly  about  the  Moros.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the 
Island  of  Mindanao,  the  Sulu  group  and  Tawi  Tawi  group. 
In  religious  belief  they  are  Mohammedans.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  descended  from  the  Musselman  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  They  came  over  from  Borneo  and  gradually  set- 
tled and  took  possession  of  these  Islands.  They  are  possibly 
the  bravest  people  in  the  Archipelago.  They  despise  work 
and  consider  it  a  disgrace.  When  a  Datto  travels  about  the 
country  he  takes  with  him  quite  a  coterie  of  slaves, — each 
slave  having  special  duties  assigned  to  him.  One  may  carry 
his  cigarettes,  another  his  kris,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  and  are 
great  sailors.  For  more  than  200  years  they  carried  on  a  sys- 
tem of  piracy.     They  plundered  the  coast  cities  of  practically 
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the  entire  Archipelago.  They  have  been  in  Manila  bay  with- 
in sixty  years,  driving  the  Spaniards  and  native  tribes  into 
the  mountains  and  plundering  the  cities,  estates  and  churches. 
They  are  great  divers.  Pearl  hunting  is  one  of  their  great  in- 
dustries. They  will  dive  one  hundred  feet  for  pearl  and 
mother  of  pearl.  They  are  also  very  expert  swimmers.  They 
carry  kris-daggers  when  diving.  They  will  attack  a  shark  in 
the  water  and  rip  him  up.  They  take  advantage  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  shark  to  turn  before  he  bites.  They  watch  his 
action  and  the  instant  he  makes  the  turn  they  rip  him  up  with 
a  dagger.  The  natives  throughout  the  Archipelago  are  very 
great  divers  and  expert  swimmers.  I  have  myself  seen  na- 
tives dive  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  of  water  and  stay  there  a 
minute  or  more  and  come  up  with  a  fish  in  their  hands.  I 
once  saw  a  native  Tagalog  in  the  Pasig  River  come  up  with 
a  fish  in  each  hand.  After  coming  to  the  surface  he  took  one 
fish  in  his  mouth  and  holding  the  other  fish  in  his  other  hand 
swam  ashore  with  the  free  hand. 

Just  what  proportion  the  undomesticated  tribes  are  of  the 
population  of  the  Archipelago  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able, — I  guess  I  have  not 
made  the  proper  effort, — to  get  the  latest  census  of  the  islands. 
From  estimates  made  about  the  time  of  the  American  occu- 
pation I  should  say  there  were  three  or  four  million  of  the 
undomesticated  natives  and  five  or  six  million  domesticated. 

Of  the  domesticated  tribes  the  chief  are  composed  of  the 
Tagalogs  and  Visayans.  Another  important  domesticated 
tribe  is  that  of  the  Ilocanos.  These  domesticated  tribes  in- 
habit mostly  all  of  Luzon,  other  than  the  places  inhabited  by 
the  people  I  have  already  described,  and  also  the  central  group 
of  islands  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  except  of  course  the 
parts  inhabited  by  the  undomesticated  tribes  who  are  scat- 
tered in  spots  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Their  laws  were 
exceedingly  severe.  For  instance  one  punishment  was  ban- 
ishment, and  while  frequently  the  accused  was  banished  to 
some  spot  not  over  fifty  miles  away  it  amounted  to  perpetual 
banishment  and  he  never  heard  of  his  home  again.    This  was 
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accomplished  because  the  Spanish  authorities  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  through  the  Hierarchy  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
any  tribe  learning  the  language  of  another  tribe,  or  learning 
the  Spanish  language.  This  prevention,  of  course,  could  not 
be  effective  in  the  large  centers  such  as  Manila,  Tloilo,  etc., 
but  throughout  the  provinces  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage was  practically  denied  the  Filipinos.  As  a  result  the 
natives  had  no  means  of  communication  with  other  tribes  or 
with  the  outside  world  except  through  their  Padre.  The 
Padre  when  sent  into  a  province  was  compelled  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  natives.  The  tribes  were  thus  effectively  iso- 
lated and  as  a  result  very  easily  held  in  subjection  by  church 
and  state.  I  should  like  to  talk  longer  on  these  questions  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  the  heterogeneous  condition  of  the 
Filipinos.  I  have  already  suggested  the  great  number  of 
tribes  and  languages ;  35  to  80  tribes,  and  these  until  the 
American  occupation  practically  without  means  of  communi- 
cation between  themselves  or  with  the  outside  world,  except 
in  large  cities. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  religion.  Nearly  every  known 
religion  has  its  worshippers  in  this  Archipelago.  There  are 
worshippers  of  Buddha,  of  Confucius,  of  Mohammed  and  of 
Christ.  There  are  worshippers  of  idols,  of  stone,  of  nature, 
of  rivers,  of  lakes,  of  mountains  and  so  on,  and  with  these  the 
most  extravagant  and  often  changeable  superstitions.  In 
some  instances  the  object  of  worship  is  frequently  changed. 
Anything  that  for  the  moment  appears  supernatural  is  wor- 
shipped, and  this  deity  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  sup- 
planted by  some  strange  appearance.  Some  of  the  gods  are 
kept  hidden  in  mountain  caves.  If  a  mountain  bursts  forth  in 
an  eruption  this  is  frequently  taken  to  be  the  manifestation 
of  some  new  god  and  he  is  accordingly  worshipped.  Pagan- 
ism flourishes  in  a  great  variety  if  not  in  all  of  its  forms.  I 
believe  in  the  Island  of  Mindoro  there  are  seventeen  different 
tribes  with  as  many  different  forms  of  religion.  Fortunately, 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  population  are  w^orshippers 
of  Chrict.     It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
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religion  of  the  Philippine  Islands  preceding  the  American  oc- 
cupation is  so  very  different  from  the  Catholic  religion  of  our 
country  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  religion. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  for  the  Philippines  is  the 
fact  that  American  Catholicism  is  supplanting  the  Catholicism 
of  Spain.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Islands  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  observed  as  we  pass  along  that 
there  could  be  no  national  spirit,  nor  admiration  for  a  common 
flag  among  these  isolated  and  warring  tribes,  and  of  course 
the}^  had  no  love  for  the  flag  or  country  of  Spain. 

And  now,  with  this  heterogeneous  people,  this  great  num- 
ber of  tribes,  this  great  diversity  of  languages,  this  great  con- 
flict of  religions,  what  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for?  Just  a 
few  observations  upon  this  point  and  I  shall  close.  What  I 
have  now  to  offer  by  way  of  opinion  was  clearly  decided  in 
my  mind  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  for 
this  nation  and  for  the  Filipinos  would  be  to  inject  this  ques- 
tion into  politics.  It  should  be  kept  where  the  American  peo- 
ple had  their  purpose  when  they  sent  the  American  flag  to 
relieve  Cuba.  It  should  be  solved  by  patriotic  devotion  and 
kept  unsullied  from  the  political  strife.  No  person  who  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  with 
reference  to  religious  beliefs  will  expect  that  the  entire  Ar- 
chipelago will  ever  become  a  homogeneous  government — a 
successful  self  government.  I  put  the  question  to  you :  Do 
you  suppose  the  undomesticated  tribes  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  south  worshipping  Mohammed  under  the  banner  of  the 
crescent  will  ever  live  in  harmony  in  the  same  government 
with  the  Christians  in  the  center  and  north  under  the  cross? 
Among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  the  followers  of 
these  religions  have  not  been  able  to  live  together  in  the  same 
government.  They  have  been  at  uncompromismg  war  for 
centuries.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  prediction  that  in  any  place 
they  will  ever  dwell  in  harmony.  Their  differences  are  too 
fundamental ;  their  doctrines  too  adverse ;  their  beliefs  too 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  life  and  in  death;  and  when 
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to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  there  is  joined  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Moro  a  harmonious  self  government  is  more 
conclusively  impossible.  Those  who  advocate  that  we  should 
turn  the  Philippines  over  to  self  government;  that  they  are 
as  capable  of  governing  themselves  as  Cuba  and  that  we 
should  do  for  them  what  we  have  done  for  Cuba  are  not  even 
fairly  advised  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  these  two  peo- 
ple, or  else  are  not  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos. 
Moreover,  the  advocate  of  self  government  for  the  Filipinos 
who  sup])orts  his  argument  by  the  example  of  Cuba  is  likely 
very  soon  to  find  his  illustration  a  very  poor  one.  For  if  the 
people  of  Cuba,  far  more  homogeneous  in  its  interests,  its 
people,  its -languages  and  its  religion,  can  scarcely  maintain  a 
stable  self  government — since  there  are  now  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  succeed — how  can  we 
expect  from  thirty-five  to  eighty  tribes  with  as  many  different 
languages,  with  as  many  diverse  religious  beliefs,  with  the 
tribal  hostilities  of  centuries,  inexperienced,  uneducated,  het- 
erogeneous, to  maintain  a  self  government  now.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  clear  to  the  student  of  this  problem  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  definite  time  can  be  fixed  when  they  will  be  capa- 
ble of  self  government. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  what  the  American  people  have  done 
for  the  Filipinos.  First,  we  are  giving  them  an  education. 
Long  before  civil  government  was  mstalled  the  army  had 
established  in  nearly  every  post  throughout  the  Archipelago 
a  school  of  instruction  in  English.  An  order  was  issued  from 
military  headquarters  which  in  its  execution  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  our  common  school  system  throughout  the 
Islands.  These  schools  were  established  in  probably  two  or 
three  hundred  army  posts.  I  have  no  statistics  of  the  exact 
number.  At  each  post  an  officer  was  selected  and  appointed 
as  commissioner  of  schools  and  he  in  turn  selected  from  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  army  those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
act  as  teachers.  It  was  a  common  and  inspiring  sight  to 
observe  the  boys  in  blue  or  in  khaki  starting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  pistols  attached  to  their  belts  and  school  books  under 
their  arms  to  attend  the  schools  and  teach  the  natives  to  read 
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and  write  the  English  language.  These  schools  were  attended 
by  the  young,  the  middle  aged  and  the  old.  One  of  my  tasks 
at  Pasig,  a  pueblo  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
people,  was  to  act  as  commissioner  of  schools.  With  the  pres- 
idents of  the  village  I  divided  the  pueblo  into  districts  and 
established  a  school  in  each.  The  civil  government  that  suc- 
ceeded the  military  government  has  established  a  practically 
complete  scjiool  system  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Of 
course  these  schools  do  not  reach  all  the  savage  tribes.  The 
natives  are  anxious  to  learn  our  language  and  we  are  teach- 
ing it  to  them.  But  I  must  hasten  to  close.  We  are  giving 
the  Filipinos  a  common  language.  We  are  giving  them  a 
common  purpose.  We  are  giving  them  a  common  flag.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for 
self  government.  We  are  doing  for  them  what  no  nation  has 
ever  done  before  for  an  oppressed  people.  It  has  cost  us  much 
blood  and  treasure  and  will  probably  cost  us  much  more. 
However,  whatever  one  may  believe  would  be  best  for  our 
government  it  is  certain  that  the  American  occupation  has 
been  and  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  Archipelago. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  national  selfishness,  that 
we  should  look  after  our  own  interests  as  a  nation  first,  will 
in  all  probability  say  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  Phil- 
ippines whatever  might  be  the  result  to  their  future.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  national  un- 
selfishness and  who  believe  that  we  were  justified  in  our  hu- 
mane purpose  in  relieving  Cuba  from  the  oppression  of  cen- 
turies will  undoubtedly  believe  that  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
the  Filipinos  to  give  them  the  protection  of  our  government 
until  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  government  of  their 
own.  The  American  people  forced  the  President  and  con- 
gress to  declare  war  with  Spain  for  the  relief  of  Cuba.  The 
taking  and  retaining  of  the  Philippines  followed  as  a  logical 
consequence.  We  cannot  escape  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people  nor  avoid  the  duties  it  has  imposed.  We  must  try  to 
advance  the  Filipinos  to  a  condition  fitted  for  self  government. 
But  my  time  is  expired  and  I  shall  make  but  one  more  obser- 
vation and  that  is  that  when  the  day  comes  that  the  Filipinos 
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may  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  it  will  in  all  i)rol>ability 
result  that  there  will  be  established  an  independent  self  gov- 
ernment in  the  north  for  the  Christianized  tribes  and  another 
in  the  south  for  the  Mohammedans.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention.      (Applause) 

The  President:  Last  year  and  at  other  times  we  have 
had  speakers  to  represent  nationalities.  The  Germans,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish  and  the  Moravians  have  all 
had  their  representatives,  and  we  have  been  told  what  the 
people  from  their  different  countries  have  done  for  Cleveland. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  class  of  people  in 
Cleveland  of  no  particular  nationality,  but  distinctive  as  a 
race,  who  had  done  their  full  share  in  building  up  Cleveland 
and  making  it  truly  a  great  city;  and,  that  someone  should 
be  invited  to  speak  for  them.  I  called  upon  a  leader  among 
these  people,  a  distinguished  attorney-at-law,  and  after  much 
persuasion  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  address  you  at 
this  time.  He  will  speak  to  you  of  the  Hebrew  people  whose 
history  is  as  old  as  history  itself. 

I  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Aaron  Hahn. 

Dr.  Aaron  Hahn :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion.  I  find  many  points  you  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  whom  I  am  to  speak  to  you.  You  are 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Northern  Ohio, 
and  the  Jews  belong  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  earth.  You 
are  old,  but  what  does  that  matter?  The  years  do  not  make 
people  old.  It  depends  on  the  heart  and  on  the  mind ;  as  long 
as  our  hearts  and  our  minds  are  young  and  fresh,  no  matter 
how  old  we  are.  we  may  consider  ourselves  young.  The  in- 
terest you  take  in  your  gatherings  show  that  your  hearts  are 
young  and  your  minds  fresh.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Hebrew 
people.  They  belong  to  the  oldest  nations,  if  I  may  still  apply 
to  them  the  term  nation,  and  still  they  are  young.  They  are 
interested  in  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Every 
movement  in  civilization  interests  them.  You  belong  to  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve.  You  feel  proud  of 
it,  and  you  have  good  reason  so  to  be  when  you  think  of  the 
good   you    have    accomplished    and    contributed    toward    the 
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growth  of  this  City,  toward  the  growth  of  this  County,  and 
toward  the  growth  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Some  of  the  younger  generation  may  not  appreciate  it,  may 
not  even  know  of  your  services  to  the  prosperity  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Western  Reserve,  but  for  all  that,  you  have  achiev- 
ed it,  and  so  it  is  with  the  Hebrew  people,  they  have  done  their 
duty  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  have  contributed  their 
share  toward  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  human  race. 
They  have  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
labored  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization. 

In  speaking  to  you  about  the  Hebrew  people,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  eulogize  them,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  de- 
tract one  iota  from  the  merits  and  the  glory  of  any  other 
element  in  society.  I  intend  to  talk  to  you  in  the  way  my 
friend,  your  President,  suggested,  just  as  the -speeches  before 
you  on  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  and  all  the  other  nation- 
alities were  made,  in  a  fair,  unbiased  and  impartial  manner. 
Now,  the  question  is  here,  What  have  the  Jews  done  for 
human  civilization  intellectually?  Thousands  of  years  ago 
when  the  Hebrew  race  made  its  appearance  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  there  were  already  a  great  many  wise  people  living 
in  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
Orient.  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  had  already  at  that  time  read 
deeply  in  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  and  in  Babylon,  they  under- 
stood already  at  that  time  how  to  calculate  the  course  of  the 
planets,  and  how  to  foretell  the  appearance  of  the  eclipses 
with  a  precision  not  surpassed  by  modern  progress;  already 
at  that  time  there  lived  people  far  advanced  in  mathematics, 
in  astronomy  and  in  some  other  branches  of  science,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  ancient  nations  was,  they  kept  their  knowl- 
edge to  themselves.  Knowledge  was  to  them  a  mystery,  and 
a  mystery  they  would  not  divulge.  Whatever  was  known  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  among  those  nations,  they  tried  to 
keep  away  from  the  people.  Knowledge  and  science  they  con- 
sidered a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  large  masses;  they 
were  afraid  that  their  use  by  the  people  at  large  would  shake, 
the  thrones,  make  the  tyrants  tremble,  close  the  temples  of 
idolatry,  and  destroy  the  political  system  based  on  castes,  or- 
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ders  and  inequality.  How  different  was  it  among  the  Hebrew 
people.  Whatever  they  knew,  and  they  knew  a  |:^reat  deal, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  impart  to  the  world.  The  Bible,  to 
the  present  day,  no  matter  what  higher  or  what  lower  criti- 
cism may  say  about  it,  the  greatest  book  the  world  has,  they 
did  not  keep  to  themselves,  they  gave  it  to  the  world  in  the 
original;  and  they  disclosed  to  the  world  its  contents  by. 
means  of  the  Greek  translation  called  the  Septuaginta.  They 
made  great  efforts  to  disseminate  its  teachings  among  all  the 
elements  of  human  society.  When  the  forefathers  of  a  great 
many  nations  that  belong  at  the  present  time  to  the  most  civ- 
ilized upon  the  globe  were  still  living  in  caves  and  in  woods, 
the  Hebrew  people  were  already  worshipping  in  a  +emple  that 
was  famous  all  over  Asia  for  its  grandeur,  beauty  and  symbol- 
-ism ;  and  what  a  place  of  revelation  was  that  Temple  to  man- 
kind, and  of  what  great  importance  was  it  to  civilization  that 
at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  human  race  were  worship- 
ping gods  of  stone  and  wood,  nay,  some  of  them  were  pros- 
trating themselves  in  the  worship  of  animals,  the  Hebrews 
were  worshipping  the  God  of  whom  King  Solomon  said, 
"There  is  no  God  like  thee  in  Heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth 
beneath.  The  Heavens  and  the  Heavens  of  Heaven  cannot 
contain  thee."  And  while  the  other  nations  in  their  religious 
affairs  thought  only  of  the  service  they  could  render  to  their 
deities,  the  Hebrews  in  their  magnificent  temple  remembered 
also  the  foreigner  and  all  nations  as  a  brotherhood.  Did  not 
King  Solomon,  as  I  suppose  you  all  know,  when  he  dedicated 
that  splendid  temple,  pray  and  say,  ''When  any  foreigner  shall 
come  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  and  shall  pour 
out  his  heart  to  God,  God  may  hear  him,  though  he  be  no 
Hebrew,  and  hear  his  prayer,  and  not  only  this,  my  friends, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  brought  on  every  festival  of  their  taber- 
nacle, seventy  bullocks,  as  an  atonement  offering.  Why? 
That  the  sins  of  all  nations  be  forgiven.  At  that  time  people 
believed  that  mankind  consisted  of  seventy  nations.  Now, 
friends,  where  in  ancient  history  can  you  find  such  a  message, 
such  an  expression  of  good  will  toward  all  nations?  The  im- 
portance of  that  temple  was  great  upon  civilization.     There 
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great  men  spoke  words  that  reverberate  to  the  present  day. 
The  fiery  words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  are  now  giv- 
ing light  in  all  churches  of  Christianity,  in  all  the  Mosques  of 
Mahommedism,  and  in  all  the  Synagogues  of  Judaism;  no 
matter  how  these  Prophets  differed  in  their  theological  views, 
they  all  were  united  that  the  ultimate  end  of  civilization  was 
the  belief  in  one  fatherhood  of  God,  and  in  one  brotherhood  of 
man.  And  have  we,  who  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  any 
other  ideal  or  can  we  have  any  other  higher  ideal  than  a 
common  brotherhood  of  mankind?  And  when  that  temple 
was  destroyed  did  the  Jews  cease  to  work  for  the  mtellectual 
progress  of  the  human  race?  The  Jews  were  scattered  all 
over  the  globe.  In  the  middle  ages  a  higher  civilization  re- 
vived in  Spain.  Whatever  the  scientific  genius  of  ancient 
Greece  had  created,  reappeared  again  in  Spain.  And  who 
were  at  that  time  the  guardians  and  the  watchmen  of  the 
genius  of  science?  While  there  was  darkness  all  over  Europe 
and  darkness  all  over  Asia,  and  darkness  all  over  Africa,  the 
Jews  and  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  watching,  promoting  and 
cultivating  science.  And  when  the  Reformation  was  started, 
Martin  Luther  and  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  human 
race  came  forth  with  their  most  sacred  conviction  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  The 
best  means  to  procure  enlightenment,  liberty  and  progress  in 
their  opinion  was,  to  translate  the  ancient  Hebrew  Bible  in 
modern  languages,  so  that  every  one  could  read  what  the 
real  words  of  revelation  were.  And  in  order  to  accomplish 
that,  my  friends,  read  the  history  of  the  church,  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  and  you  will  find  that  these  great 
men  had  to  apply  to  the  Jews  to  teach  them  Hebrew.  The 
Jews  were  ready  and  glad  to  do  so.  They  became  the  teach- 
ers of  the  great  Christian  reformers.  In  that  way  they  again 
promoted  intellectual  progress ;  and  in  our  days  there  is  hardly 
any  university  where  there  are  not  Jews  working  devotedly, 
earnestly  and  sincerely  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
human  race.  And  how  is  it  in  moral  respects?  The  Jews  are 
still  suffering  from  prejudices.  Except  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  they  are 
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Still  treated  with  great  hatred  and  animosity.  iUit  there  was 
a  time  that  there  was  no  one  country  that  treated  them  with 
fairness  or  with  justice.  They  were  expelled  from  one  coun- 
try to  another;  they  were  killed  by  the  thousands;  they  were 
robbed  and  plundered.  Why  was  it?  Was  it  their  fault?  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  poor  widows,  of  the  poor  women,  of  the 
poor  orphans  and  little  children  in  Russia  that  they  were 
killed  by  the  hundreds  or  by  the  thousands?  Not  any  more 
was  it  the  fault  of  the  Jews  in  former  generations.  Read  the 
history  of  England,  read  the  history  of  France,  read  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
even  Princes  and  Kings  tried  to  satisfy  their  greed  by  per- 
secuting the  Jews.  What  did  the  Kings  of  England  do?  Did 
they  not  exorbitantly  tax  the  Jews,  and  when  a  Jew  was  not 
able  to  pay  his  taxes,  as  a  punishment,  extract  his  teeth,  and 
when  the  Jews  were  so  persecuted  that  they  petitioned  a  King 
of  England  for  permission  to  leave  the  country,  did  they  not 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  go?  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the 
Jev\AS  who  were  so  persecuted,  who  were  so  down-trodden,  and 
who  were  in  every  way  persecuted  have  not  become  demoral- 
ized. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  sufferings  and  persecutions 
they  underwent  had  a  moral  influence  upon  them.  In  the 
outside  world  they  were  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to 
enjoy  life.  What  was  the  consequence?  They  had  to  limit 
themselves  to  their  families,  and  through  that  it  came  that 
their  domestic  life  became  the  source  and  the  center  of  their 
happiness.  They  started  communities  among  themselves,  had 
their  synagogues,  their  associations  and  their  schools.  Their 
sufferings  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their  moral  character. 
The  Jews  were  active,  they  had  to  be  so;  they  could  not  live 
like  princes,  like  earls  or  barons ;  they  had  to  work  very  hard, 
and  work  led  them  to  the  virtue  of  self-control,  and  that  agam 
had  an  effect  upon  their  non-Jewish  surroundings.  The  Jews 
are  not  angels,  they  are  not  infallible,  but  by  nature  and  under 
the  influence  of  their  religion,  and  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured, they  have  been  kept  aloof  from  many  crimes  and  vices. 
And  what  is  the  morality  of  human  society  at  the  present? 
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You  are  civilized  people.  You  are  proud  of  being  influenced 
and  guided  by  a  higher  civilization,  but  what  is  your  morality, 
what  are  your  ethical  principles?  Do  you  follow  in  your 
morality  and  in  your  ethics  the  teachings  of  Buddha,-  or  the 
teachings  of  Aristotle  or  the  teachings  of  Epicure?  No,  my 
friends,  though  you  belong  to  the  highest  civilization,  you  are 
guided  materially  in  your  moral  principles  by  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  based  upon  Judaism,  and 
Judaism  is  based  upon  the  decalogue  from  Sinai  and  upon  the 
words  of  righteousness  spoken  by  Israel's  great  prophets, 
which  will  always  remain  the  foundation  of  all  higher  civili- 
zation. What  have  the  Jews  done  for  the  material  welfare  of 
Society?  You  have  read  and  heard  something  about  the  wan- 
dering Jew.  What  is  the  wandering  Jew?  He  is  nothing  else 
but  a  fictitious  person.  A  wandering  Jew  who  constantly 
wanders  and  who  would  like  to  die,  but  never  could.  It  is 
a  mere  fiction  to  personify  the  Hebrew  people  in  that  way. 
Everything  in  society  has  changed,  but  the  Jews  in  their  fun- 
damental traits  have  not  changed.  Their  religion,  their  tra- 
ditions, and  their  character  have  not  changed.  The  Jew  is  the 
same  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  David,  as  he  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophets,  but  in  his  garb,  his  language,  and  his 
occupation,  he  has  changed.  Originally  the  Jews  were  given 
to  agriculture,  as  you  can  read  in  the  Bible.  In  Palestine  they 
lived  and  there  they  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  there 
everything  was  based  upon  agricultural  circumstances;  but 
when  they  were  exiled,  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  were 
not  allowed  to  own  real  estate,  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
were  forced  into  commerce,  and  became,  to  a  great  degree, 
commercial  people;  and  so  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  in  that?  Does  any  disadvantage  accrue 
from  that  to  the  rest  of  mankind?  There  was  a  time  when 
people  thought  business  men  were  robbers,  and  the  God  of 
the  thieves  was  also  the  God  of  the  Merchants.  That  idea  has 
passed.  We  know  at  present  that  commerce  and  industry  are 
great  agencies  of  civilization.  We  know  at  present  that  there 
is  no  agency  that  brings  about  more  commingling  of  the  na- 
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tions  and  more  good  will  and  friendship  than  commerce  and 
industry.  And  is  not  commerce  and  industry  a  blessing  to 
:thfe  nations  of  the  world?  Therefore  we  must  not  look  at  the 
commercial  pursuits  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  present  time  the 
way  they  looked  at  it  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  prejudice 
to  claim  that  the  Jews  are  exclusively  a  commercial  people. 
The  Jews  you  find  in  every  vocation  of  life.  You  can  find 
them  among  Journalists,  among  Authors  and  among  States- 
men, you  can  find  them  represented  in  every  trade  and  art. 
But  the  Jews  are  Mammon  worshippers,  their  enemies  say, 
they  care  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  money.  It  is  true,  they 
appreciate  the  value  of  money ;  they  understand  how  to  ac- 
cumulate, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
higher  to  them  than  money  and  that  they  are  worshippers  of 
the  Golden  Calf  and  nothing  else.  The  Jew  makes  money, 
but  at  the  same  time  considers  money  only  his  tool  and  not 
.his  master.  He  uses  it  as  much  as  others  do  as  an  instrument 
to  practice  charity  and  to  benefit  by  it  the  suffering  element 
of  society;  he  applies  it  for  education  and  in  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare. 

Now,  friends,  I  may  have  perhaps  passed  the  limit  of  a  few 
minutes  you  so  kindly  allowed  me  to  speak.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 
(Applause.) 

The  orchestra  then  played  a  selection,  after  which  a  recess 
.was  taken  and  dinner  served. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  We  have  a  programme,  but  must  vary 
from  it  a  little.  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  can  remain 
with  us  but  a  short  time.  It  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  some 
'members,  and  very  appropriately,  that  we  suspend  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  exercises  and  call  upon  him  at  this  time  for 
a  few  remarks.    Mr.  L.  E.  Holden.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Holden :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
present  here  with  you  today.  I  listened^  as  you  did,  to  the 
very  interesting  historical  address  delivered  by  your  Presi- 
dent. He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  want  to  say 
also  that  I  was  greatly  interested  in  that  vital  question  that 
was  brought  up  by  the  next  speaker,  and  I  admired  also  and 
followed  every  word  so  carefully  selected,  of  the  able  address 
defending  his  people.  I  come  here  not  to  defend  anybody, 
but  I  come  in  behalf  of  the  arts  preservative.  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  Colonel  Hodge  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  in 
behalf  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  institution  out  there  at  the  corner 
of  Fairmount  and  Euclid  is  a  thing  of  growth.  It  began  in  a 
yery  small  way ;  it  began  and  grew  up  out  of  the  hearts  of 
lovable  and  broad-minded  people  such  as  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
Judge  Baldwin,  Colonel  Hodge,  General  Barnett,  and  many 
others  who  have  done  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  city  in 
getting  the  money  by  which  that  institution  was  built. 
(Applause.)  All  growing  cities,  and  especially  the  old  cities 
of  our  country,  and  I  may  say  now  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  have  their  historical  societies.  They  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  thoughts,  the  works  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  them.  Out  here  under  that  roof 
you  can  find  so  much  of  interest,  not  only  of  the  things  that 
*  have  been  accumulating  here  on  the  Western  Reserve  telling 
of  the  races  that  preceded  ours,  telling  of  the  civilization  or 
the  semi-civilization  that  preceded  ours,  but  you  have  much 
to  tell  you  of  the  older  civilization  that  existed  across  the 
sea.  It  is  full  of  interest.  There  are  examples  of  what  Egypt 
did,  there  are  examples,  thanks  to  Col.  Webb  Hayes,  of  what 
China  did,  and  of  the  things  that  he  brought  back  telling  of 
their  wars  and  of  their  implements  of  war,  and  of  the  ability 
of  the  nations  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  speaking  mostly  in 
, the  negative  form.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  contents  of 
that  building,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  it  needs.     It  needs 
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to  have  every  one  of  you  who  have  anything  in  your  house- 
hold that  you  would  like  to  have  preserved  and  go  down  to 
the  coming  generation  and  tell  how  you  and  your  ancestors 
lived,  or  the  thoughts  which  you  would  like  to  have  preserved, 
we  want  to  have  you  bring  them  to  the  institution.  We  want 
to  catalogue  them,  we  want  to  have  your  name  associated 
with  them,  so  that  he  who  comes  in  the  future  shall  read, 
"This  was  given  by  Mrs.  so  and  so."  "This  was  donated  by 
Air.  so  and  so."  This  is  the  way  that  historical  societies  are 
built  up.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  when 
I  can  go  back  to  Massachusetts  and  go  into  the  historical 
societies  there  and  see  what  they  have  collected  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  publishing.  It  is  the  art 
preservative.  It  is  more.  They  called  printing  the  art  pre- 
servative, and  so  it  is,  but  there  is  something  that  preserves 
the  printing,  and  that  is  a  fire  proof  building,  a  historical 
society  such  as  we  have.  I  want  you  to  take  an  interest  in 
this.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  belongs  to  you  people  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  you  have  got 
a  single  thing  that  you  would  like  to  go  down  to  posterity  to 
tell  who  you  were,  to  tell  who  gave  it^  you  should  write  your 
name  upon  it  and  write  a  history  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society.  Now,  I  am  going  to  say  but 
little  more.  I  did  not  come  to  talk  long  to  you.  I  know 
better  than  that.  I  know  how  valuable  the  time  is  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  me,  and  I  thank  the  President  for  per- 
mitting me  to  come  in  here  out  of  the  order,  because  I  have 
some  meetings  that  I  must  attend  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  if,  under  God's  providence  you  have  been  gifted 
or  provided  with  means  that  you  do  not  know  what  you  would 
like  to  do  with,  if  you  have  the  spirit  within  you  that  you 
would  make  that  amount  of  money  immortal,  for  that  is  the 
way  money  is  made  immortal  when  you  give  it  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  when  you  give  it  for  the  endowment  of  insti- 
tutions that  will  live  longer  than  any  generations  now  living, 
and  for  all  coming  time,  let  me  say,  think  it  over  carefully,  and 
let  it  go  on  teaching  and  preserving  the  thought  and  the  civili- 
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zation  which  you  have  been  heirs  to,  and  thus  make  such 
money  immortal.  Attach  your  name  to  it,  and  it  shall  have  a 
place  worthy  of  the  donations  which  you  may  give.  There  is 
a  room  there  known  as  the  Judge  Baldwin  Room;  that  name 
shall  be  attached  to  that  as  long  as  the  building  stands,  and 
the  building  can  live  as  long  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  And 
so  if  anyone  will  be  broad  minded  enough,  true  hearted 
enough,  wise  enough  to  give  us  the  money  that  may  help  to 
perpetuate  this  institution,  let  us  have  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciating the  name  with  the  gift.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  time 
and  attention  you  have  given  me.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  other  things,  but  this  thought  was  in  my  mind.  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  mission  to  come  up  here  and  speak  to  you, 
and  I  give  it  to  you  just  as  honestly  and  as  warm  hearted  as 
it  came  to  my  own  soul.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Martin  then  rendered  a  selection  on  the 
piano. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  on  the  programm.e  is  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer  Wickham.  I  say 
Van  Ressselaer  because  she  is  of  the  celebrated  Van  Rens- 
selaer family  of  New  York.  We  had  a  Van  Rensselaer,  an 
ancestor  of  hers,  who  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  Perhaps  she  will  not  thank  me  for  speaking 
of  it  as  she  is  a  very  modest  woman,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
she  comes  from  good  ancestry,  and  if  she  isn't  good  herself 
it  is  her  own  fault !  She  will  now  speak  to  you  about  the  dese- 
cration of  cemeteries.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Wickham  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

OLD  CEMETERIES— THEIR  DESECRATION. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association :  In  the 
year  1851,  a  little  girl  attending  public  school  "Number 
Eight,"  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  looked  wistfully  across  the 
street  at  a  high  brick  wall  surrounding  an  enclosure  that  em- 
braced a  city  lot.  The  boys  of  the  school  amused  themselves 
daily  by  running  about  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  was 
broad  enough  to  insure,  at  least,  precarious  footing. 
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The  little  girl  was  of  a  temperament  destined,  in  that 
day  and  generation,  to  meet  with  constant  disapproval,  for 
she  openly  envied  the  freedom  of  her  boy  companions,  and 
surreptitiously  ran  and  climbed  with  them  until  detected  and 
punished.  Daily  she  watched  them  racing  on  the  wall,  and 
hourly  her  wish  to  join  them  grew  stronger.  To  this  was 
added  curiosity.  For  she  observed  that  they  frequently  sat 
with  their  feet  dangling,  absorbed  in  watching  something  evi- 
dently going  on  within  the  enclosure. 

At  last  her  eagerness  overcame  custom  or  caution  and  she 
ran  across  the  street  to  the  place  in  the  wall  the  boys  seemed 
to  find  most  accessible  and,  putting  her  toes  in  the  broken 
bricks,  scrambled  to  the  top. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  two  Irishmen  digging, 
and  the  child  wondered  what  attraction  there  could  be  in  so 
x:ommon  a  sight. 

But  presently  she  noticed  two  wheelbarrows  filled  with 
boues,  surmounted  by  what  later  years  taught  her  were  skull^, 
while  two  piles  of  the  same  grewsome  nature  were  slowly 
.growing  in  size  as  the  men  tossed  upon  them  the  contents  of 
the  holes  they  were  digging. 

The  enclosure  was  Buffalo's  first  and  oldest  cemetery. 
In  it  had  been  laid  away  its  earliest  settlers,  whose  hard- 
ships, privations  and  self-sacrifice  had  paved  the  way  for  a 
future  city. 

Surely  they  had  earned  a  safe  repose  in  the  "God's  Acre" 
they  themselves  had  reserved  and  laid  out  with  their  own 
hands.  But  the  town  wanted  a  hall  in  a  location  convenient 
and — cheap.  The  reigns  of  its  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  comparative  strangers,  those  who  "Knew  not  Joseph,"  who 
possessed  little  interest  in  the  New  England  settlers  who 
founded  the  city,  and  no  sentiment  whatever  against  the  dese- 
jcration  of  a  spot, those  pioneers  had  made  sacred. 

Surviving  friends  were  ordered  to  remove  their  dead,  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  unclaimed  graves  were  turned 
over  to  day  laborers  who  shoveled  the  contents  into  wheel 
JDarrows  and  carted  them  away. 
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That  city  ever  since  has  steadily  pursued  the  same  policy 
concerning  its  resting  place  of  the  dead. 

A  well-known  Cleveland  lady,  whose  grandparents  were 
pioneers  and  very  prominent  citizens  of  Bufifalo  through  its 
■first  half-century  of  existence,  has  had  to  remove  their  bodies 
three  times  from  as  many  of  the  city's  cemeteries. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
the  details  of  a  scandal  concerning  that  city's  latest  whole- 
sale removal  of  a  cemetery.  The  contractor  selected  to  fur- 
nish coffins  for  the  unclaimed  dead  who  could  be  exhumed  en- 
tire,, sought  to  double  and  treble  his  profits  by  placing  a  bone 
or  two  of  the  same  human  body  in  several  coffins,  thus  in- 
creasing, by  that  measure,  his  claims  on  the  city  treasury. 

One  can  imagine  how  such  a  man  would  conduct  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead — how  devoid  of  respect  or  even  decency ! 

Cleveland's  first  cemetery  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Ontario  and  Prospect  streets — the  first  interment,  a  young 
man,  a  member  of  the  second  surveying  party  that  laid  out 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  was  drowned,  and  his  compan- 
ions, with  great  difficulty,  brought  his  body  on  to  Cleveland — 
then  uninhabited — and  placed  it  in  the  space  allotted  for  the 
iuture  dead. 

David  Eldridge  consecrated  the  spot,  and  here  for  thirty 
years  or  more  were  laid  away,  one  by  one,  the  city's  earliest 
pioneers.  The  majority  of  the  interments  were  of  people  un- 
der middle  age — victims  of  the  ever-prevalent  malaria,  and  the 
hardships  they  lacked  physical  strength  to  endure. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  century  there  were  hundreds  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  comparatively  young,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  the  ''New  Con- 
■  necticut"  in  search  of  homes.  And  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  the  little  cemetery,  corner  of  Prospect  and  Ontario 
streets,  was  the  last  resting  place  of  several  of  these.  Of  one 
I  am  certain — David  Clark,  who  died  on  Water  street  in  1806. 

As  early  as  1826  a  larger  space  became  imperative,  and 
the  site  of  a  new  cemetery — a  ten  acre  lot — was  chosen  on 
Erie  street,  much  against  the  wishes  or  judgment  of  many. 
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who  declared  the  location  too  far  away,  too  inaccessible,  and 
at  the  first  burial  in  it — a  little  daughter  of  the  sainted  Deacon 
Moses  White — the  children  of  the  family  sobbed  aloud  their 
protest,  ''They  have  put  poor  little  Minerva  way  out  in  the 
woods,  all  alone." 

A  few  years  later  the  now  familiar  refrain,  "The  needs  of 
the  living  are  paramount  to  those  of  the  dead,"  caused  the 
attempted  removal  of  the  pioneer  cemetery,  and  a  business 
block  was  erected  upon  the  site,  the  laying  of  its  foundations 
causing  the  inevitable  results. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Ely  Johnson — yet  a  venerable  resident  of 
the  city — was  at  the  time  attending  a  young  ladies'  academy 
on  the  other  corner  of  the  two  streets — afterward  used  as  a 
hotel.  She  had  to  pass  the  old  cemetery  on  her  way  to  school, 
and  she  says  that  she  saw  barrels  of  bones  standing  out  by  the 
curbstone,  to  be  hauled  away — where  she  never  learned. 

When  I  heard  her  tell  the  story,  I  wondered  if  in  one  of 
those  barrels,  or  scattered  through  them  all,  were  the  remains 
of  an  early  and  noted  pioneer  whose  grave  I  have  never  been 
able  to  locate.  Anna  Spafford,  for  instance,  the  first  school 
.teacher.  She  married,  and  died  young,  leaving  two  little  sons, 
who,  with  their  father,  removed  to  a  yet  more  western  state. 
There  was  no  one  of  her  family  here  to  reclaim  her  remains, 
:to  see  that  they  were  properly  re-interred.  And  so.  what  was 
there  to  prevent  their  being  mixed  up  with  others  and  thrown 
into  a  barrel.  Or,  they  may  have  been  tossed  out  in  the  lay- 
ing of  a  new  foundation  to  the  larger  block  erected  about  ten 
years  ago,  or  even  last  week,  when  the  digging  of  a  sewer 
brought  to  the  surface  a  large  number  of  human  bones. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Erie  street  cemetery 
will  be  observed  two  long  lines  of  graves  running  east  and 
west.  All  of  these,  and  many  others,  were  removed  from  the 
Prospect  street  cemetery — way  back  in  the  thirties — and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  re-inter  them  again. 

;  ;  I  have  had  a  motive  in  first  laying  bare  oup  sister  city's 
-iniquities  in  this  direction  before  dwelling  upon  our  own,  for 
while  not  less  culpable,  it  softens  our  own  humiliation  some- 
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what  to  reflect  that  we  have  not  stood  alone  in  our  desecration 
of  sacred  places. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  little  cemetery  had  been  undis- 
turbed, all  interments  within  its  borders  ceased,  the  graves 
leveled,  benches  and  settees  placed  about  under  the  big  trees 
and  flowering  bushes,  and  then  its  gates  opened  to  the  public 
— not  to  trample  and  destroy,  but  to  rest  and  contemplate. 

Suppose  the  ambition  and  the  greed  of  the  young  village 
had  been  less,  its  reverence  for  its  first  God's  Acre  and  the 
dear  pioneer  occupants  of  it  greater.  Then  would  we  now 
have  a  small,  pretty  park  at  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  On- 
tario streets  into  which  the  thousands  of  weary  feet  that  daily 
pass  and  repass  could  turn — a  breathing  space  and  resting 
place  that,  as  each  half-century  of  the  city's  growth  devel- 
oped, would  be  of  infinite  more  value  to  its  citizens  than  the 
big  block  now  occupying  it. 

And  now,  Erie  street  cemetery  is  threatened  with  re- 
moval, which,  when  we  consider  its  size,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  served  its  purpose — nearly  eighty  years — would 
be  appalling  to  witness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  locate  and  remove  one-quar- 
ter of  the  bodies  it  contains.  Let  any  large  building  be  placed 
within  its  limits,  scarcely  a  spade  full  of  dirt  thrown  out  for 
its  foundations  but  will  contain  something  that  was  once 
human;  something  once  precious  to  many;  something  that 
was  once  put  there  amidst  sobs  and  tears — now  strewn  about 
in  debris,  tossed  out  by  ignorant  foreign  hands,  gazed  at  curi- 
ously by  indifferent  eyes!  .. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  cemetery  lies  Lorenzo  Carter, 
our  first  and  bravest  pioneer.  And  here  is  the  grave  of  Judge 
James  Kingsbury — a  close  second  in  time  of  arrival,  and  all 
his  family;  And  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  reposes  Abram 
Hickox,  the  honest,  eccentric/ beloved  blacksmith,  nurse,  and 
sexton.  A  century  from  now,  if  meanwhile  their  remains  are 
carted  about  from  one  cemetery  to  another,  archaeologists  will 
be  writing  learned  treatises  to  prove  personal  theories  con- 
•cerning  these  pioneers'  final  resting  place.  ' 
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There  are  three  classes  of  men  urging  on  the  project  of 
removal,  all  actuated  by  selfish  reasons.  First,  real  estate 
men  and  owners  of  adjoining  property;  second,  contractors 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  work  of  removal ;  third,  office  holders 
in  the  city  government,  or  others  occupying  semi-public  posi- 
tions, who  wish  to  secure  the  site  at  small  cost  upon  which  to 
erect  a  public  building. 

A  city  hospital  is  the  one  most  urged,  and  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  claims  of  the  living  being  paramount  to  those  of 
the  dead.     (Humanity  outweighing  honesty.) 

But  there  is  no  such  alternative.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
Erie  street  cemeter}^  or  a  city  hospital.  A  suitable  site  for 
the  latter  can  be  secured  elsewhere  by  paying  for  it. 

To  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  market  house  there,  re- 
cently suggested  by  an  enterprising  councilman — the  mind 
shrinks  with  horror. 

Think  of  the  scenes  in  and  about  our  present  market 
liouses !  The  long  lines  of  hucksters  scarcely  able  to  speak 
English — the  garbage  scattered  about — the  filth  !  Who  would 
see  Erie  street  cemetery  given  over  to  such  scenes,  such  sur- 
roundings ? 

As  to  the  complaints  and  pleas  of  property  holders  whose 
city  lots  adjoin  the  cemetery,  there  is  but  one  answer.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  owners  of  these  lots  bought  them 
long  after  the  cemetery  was  laid  out.  They  purchased  them 
at  a  valuation  far  below  that  of  property  a  block  only  away, 
because  of  the  location,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  these  lots  have  long 
since  trebled  in  value. 

In  consideration  for  all  who  have  personal  interest  in  the 
cemetery — and  that  includes  many  members  of  this  society — 
in  sacred  memory  of  the  founders  of  this  city  whose  ashes  re- 
pose there,  and  in  justice  to  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
otherwise  fated  to  suffer  all  that  is  inevitable  in  the  removal 
of  their  dead,  thife  agitation  should  cease. 

My  heart  aches  for  the  surviving  relatives  who  visit  the 
family  burial  lot  for  the  last  time.  What  a  rush  of  sad  mem- 
ories!   A  revival  of- old  sorrows  ! 
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That  which  was  once  mortal,  and  dearer,  perhaps,  than 
any  thing  remaining  in  life,  soon  to  be  hauled  up  to  the  sur- 
face by  unsympathetic  hands  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  and  the  morbid,  ever  lingering  about  upon  such  occa- 
sions. Some  of  the  cofhns  are  entirely  decayed,  and  but  a 
black  streak  in  the  ground  tells  the  story.  Again,  a  casket 
breaks  in  the  effort  to  raise  it,  and  it  goes  crashing  back,  spill- 
mg  and  crushing  its  contents. 

This  may  seem  a  grewsome  picture  to  us.  What  must  it 
be  to  those  who  witness  such  a  scene ! 

The  removal  of  Erie  street  cemetery  is  not  imperative. 
Economic  conditions  do  not  compel  it.  The  location  is  one 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  city  for  a 
park,  and  as  our  first  cemetery  was  totally  destroyed,  let  us 
not  sit  by  and  see  the  city  make  a  like  mistake  with  the  sec- 
ond one,  but  urge  its  retention  and  preservation,  and  thus  be- 
queath to  future  generations  a  very  old  landmark  that  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  decades  pass,  and  the  earliest 
history  of  Cleveland  fades  away  into  the  traditionary. 

If  thought  best  to  level  the  graves,  the  books  that  record 
the  burials  of  the  dead  should  be  printed  and  twice  indexed — 
once  for  the  names,  and  again  for  the  years — and  kept  where 
the  public  can  have  access  to  them  and  so  be  able  to  locate 
any  spot  within  the  enclosure. 

In  research  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that,  of  all  cemeteries,  the  one  most  unsafe  to  use  is 
that  owned  by  a  municipality  while  those  in  possession  of 
church  organizations  seem  to  possess  unlimited  tenure. 

For  instance,  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  a  city  hemmed 
in  on  three  sides,  with  no  room  for  growth  but  in  one  circum- 
scribed direction,  where  land  is  sold  sometimes  by  the  inch, 
each  one  worth  a  modest  fortune,  lies  seven  old  cemeteries, 
five  of  which  are  church  yards.  One  is  at  the  head  of  Wall 
street,  and  not  all  the  millions  of  that  great  mart  of  exchange^ 
reinforced  by  tremendous  political  and  social  influence,  has 
yet  been  able  to  force  an  extension  of  Wall  street  through  that 
"cemetery.  Trinity  church  yard,  with  its  three  century-old 
tombstones,  remains,  and  promises  ever  to  remain,  intact.     , 
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Walk  up  the  Broadway  canyon  of  office  buildings  for  a 
few  blocks,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  surrounded  by 
towering  masses  of  stone,  whose  long  shadows  are  many 
houred,  is  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  Turn  westward,  and  a 
short  walk  brings  one  to  St.  Mark's,  where  also  lie  the  dead 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  rests  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the 
choleric  Dutch  governor  of  colonial  days.  The  rush  and  roar 
of  commerce  is  all  about  it,  scarcely  ceasing  day  or  night,  but 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Mark's  lies  ever  peaceful  and  undisturbed. 
Periodically,  late  comers  to  the  city,  pushing  themselves 
into  civic  power,  raise  the  cry,  ''The  cemeteries  must  go,"  but 
the  power  of  the  five  churches  backed  by  universal  sentiment, 
saves  the  situation. 

Go  to  these  church  yards  any  hour  of  the  day  and  yott 
will  find  people  loitering  or  lingering  among  the  graves,  de- 
ciphering the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  or  resting  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees.  They  are  spots  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
average  New  Yorker. 

Washington  and  Madison  Squares,  in  New  York,  were 
once  potter  fields,  eventually  leveled  off  and  forever  to  be  left 
open  spaces. 

Philadelphia  has  an  old  cemetery  centrally  located  and 
occupying  valuable  space.  But  it  is  treasured  by  the  city,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  despoiled.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
grave  is  within  it. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said,  ''A  sentiment  so  sacred 
as  the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  not  to  be  merely  cherished, 
it  should  be  expressed." 

Surely  this  society,  founded  upon  and  perpetuated  by 
-sentiment,  should  not  allow  its  inertia  to  become  a  silent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  despoiler.  Let  its  protest  be  loud 
and  unceasing.  Remember,  that  if  old  Erie  street  cemetery 
is  swept  out  of  existence,  success  will  make  bold,  and  the  day 
surely  and  swiftl}^  will  follow  when  Woodland  cemetery  also 
win  share  a  like  fate.     (Applause.) 

The  President :  The  next  person  to  address  you  is  a  gen- 
tlernan  from  Buffalo,  New  York.     He    is    entitled    to    many 
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thanks  for  coming  so  far  to  speak  to  us  upon  this  occasion. 
He  is  Secretary  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks  Associa- 
tion and  connected  with  several  other  historical  societies.  He 
was  born  and  has  lived  all  his  life  on  the  border  of  the  Niag- 
ara, except  the  years  he  has  spent  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. 

I  think,  from  information  that  I  have  received,  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  old  lorts  on  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
the  battles  which  have  been  fought  along  that  border  than  any 
other  man  living.  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  Douglas 
Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson:  Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Since  coming  to  Cleveland  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
your  President  and  his  most  estimable  wife,  but  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  while  some  of  you  may  detect  some  lines  of 
thought  in  this  address  the  same  as  was  given  expression  by 
your  President  this  morning,  there  was  no  collusion  whatever 
in  the  preparation  of  these  two  papers.  He  did  not  see  mine, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  his  was  until  I  listened  to  it  this 
morning.  So  if  you  should  detect  in  our  addresses  similar 
thoughts,  you  must  ascribe  it  to  our  subjects  running  some- 
what in  the  same  channel. 

THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  IN  HISTORY. 

When  the  degenerate  assassin  of  that  splendid  son  of 
Ohio,  the  lamented  president,  James  A.  Garfield,  uttered  his 
almost  sacrilegious  boast  that  his  name  would  go  thundering 
down  the  ages,  he  gave  expression  to  a  phrase  that  can  well 
be  applied  to  some  of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  our  beloved  country.  One  of  these  events  oc- 
curred ninety-three  years  ago  today  and  you  honor  yourselves 
in  honoring  its  memory  thereby  aiding  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  name  and  fame  of  the  men  through  whose  valor 
and  patriotism  such  deeds  and  such  memories  were  made 
possible. 

It  is  frequently  charged  that  the  present  age  is  becoming 
an  era  of  commercialism  and  that  in  the  affairs  of  life  com- 
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mercial  considerations  are  fast  supplanting  decency  and  hon- 
esty and  the  old  fashioned  standard  of  doing  as  we  would 
have  others  do  to  us.  Upon  the  surface  and  with  only  a 
superficial  examination  there  would  seem  to  be  much  that 
lends  color  and  weight  to  such  charges  but  are  fhey  alto- 
gether true?  As  in  other  centuries  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we  are 
also  witnessing  in  this  day  and  generation  a  multitude  of  mar- 
vellous transformations.  The  environments  of  life  are  chang- 
ing— methods  and  modes  of  living  and  of  intercourse  between 
communities  and  nations  are  changing — habits  of  thought  are 
changing — national  boundary  lines  are  undergoing  recon- 
struction— implements  of  peace  and  war  are  of  almost  daily 
improvement — but  with  all  this  apparent  influx  of  commer- 
cialism the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  and  the  formation 
of  gigantic  combinations,  and  all  this  multitude  and  variety 
of  changes  I  believe  that  today  down  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  world's  toiling  masses,  in  our  own  country  as 
well  as  in  other  lands,  there  is  a  deep  seated  recognition  of 
the  imperishable  fact  that  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  of  correct  living  and  square  dealing  are  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forevermore.  And  amid  all  the 
multiplicity  of  changes  we  discover  many  signs  that  give 
hope  and  cheer  for  the  future  of  the  republic.  Never  since  its 
institution  has  the  fourth  day  of  July  received  such  uni- 
versal recognition  all  over  the  world  as  today.  Never  since 
he  passed  from  his  troubled  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave  has 
there  been  such  a  general  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  the 
great  civic  ruler  of  the  ages,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  in  this 
very  year.  Never  since  the  dawning  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury have  so  many  men  observed  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  ideal  patriot  and  lover  of  humanity,  George  Washing- 
ton, as  in  the  year  of  grace  1906.  These  manifestations,  to 
be  sure,  do  not  involve  any  very  great  principle  of  national 
life  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  many  as  of  a  second- 
ary consideration,  but  they  are  valuable  object  lessons,  indi- 
cating a  public  sentiment  that  gives  us  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
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the  future.  No  nation  is  submerged  under  a  tide  of  commer- 
cialism which  pays  the  honor  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
its  heroes  and  defenders,  its  scholars  and  benefactors,  as  does 
this  nation,  not  only  on  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, but  likewise  on  numerous  other  days  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Your  coming  together  today  may  perhaps  be 
more  of  a  local  character  but  it  is  another  outward  indication 
of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  such  as  I  have  suggested,  and 
as  a  lover  of  my  country,  interested  in  its  welfare  and  with  a 
deep  abiding  faith  in  its  world  wide  mission  for  the  uplifting 
of  humanity  and  the  extension  of  its  great  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  equality,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  grati- 
fication at  being  present  with  you  upon  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion. 

I  was  requested  to  speak  today  upon  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier, and  some  of  the  prominent  features  connected  with  its 
history.  It  would  be  impossible  in  an  address  of  this  length 
to  tell  in  its  entirety  the  full  story  of  the  Niagara  frontier  in 
history  for  it  has  many  chapters — many  romantic  episodes 
and  thrilling  situations — far  more  than  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  average  writer  of  American  history.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  had  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
western  continent — not  including  the  vague  and  uncertain 
chapters  of  that  misty  and  shadowy  past  during  which  the  red 
man,  the  original  occupant  of  the  soil,  was  the  prominent  per- 
sonage, and  before  its  rocky  defiles  had  been  trod  by  the  foot 
of  the  pale  faced  pioneer.  Nature  has  endowed  it  with  a  re- 
markably picturesque  setting.  Wild,  romantic  and  wonder- 
ful in  its  marvels  of  rock  formation,  it  seems  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  world  to  be  almost  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
rapids — the  -  great  cataract — the  whirlpool — the  lowering 
.cliffs — the  calm  and  peaceful  outlet  into  the  lake  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  with  its  beautiful  surroundings — have  from  the 
time  of  their  discovery  been  a  fascinating  focus  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.  On  either  bank  and  at 
divers  times  fierce  battles  have  been  fought  which  had  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  continent/  and  indirectly 
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we  can  claim  in  influencing  the  modern  history  of  the  world. 
On  one  of  the  shores  of  the  majestic  river  was  launched  the 
pioneer  of  that  vast  and  marvellous  fleet  of  vessels,  steam  and 
sail,  which  in  ever-increasing  tonnage,  has  transported  the 
products  of  the  great  west  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Time 
and  again  has  the  flag  of  one  nation  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  another  as  the  political  control  passed  from  one  govern- 
mental authority  into  other  hands.  The  story  is  a  picturesque 
one,  full  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  the  romances  of  peace  and 
war,  and  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  today  I  can  give  you 
only  the  outline  and  touch  upon  but  little  more  than  its  sali- 
ent features  but  even  these  I  trust  will  be  interesting  to  all. 

I^  come  from  a  city  sometimes  said  to  be  a  rival  of  your 
own — not  a  rivals  however,  in  that  mean,  narrow  and  con- 
temptible spirit  which  occasionally  actuates  nearby  communi- 
ties but  in  that  higher  and  better  sense  of  which  shall  do  most 
in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  its 
true  interests.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  reasonably  prosperous 
and  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  troublesome  period  which 
today's  anniversary  brings  most  forcibly  to  mind.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
three  miles  from  its  business  center,  an  iron  bridge  carries 
Niagara  street  over  a  stream  of  water  known  as  Scajaquada 
Creek,  so  named  from  a  distinguished  Indian  chieft^ain  of 
earlier  days.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  same  stream  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge  almost  in  the  same  location  as  the  pres- 
tent  one  and  around  this  bridge  centers  considerable  of  our 
local  war  history.  On  the  third  day  of  July,  1814,  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  General  Brown  crossed  Niagara  River  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  Fort  Erie,  just  across  the  bay,  was 
captured  almost  without  any  resistance.  Then  followed  on 
the  fifth  day  of  July,  the  battle  of  Chippewa  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  two  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  fights  for  the  numbers  engaged  re- 
corded in  the  war  history  of  our  country.  Lundy's  Lane  was 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  our  little  army  to 
Fort  Erie,  and  the  long  and  bloody  siege  of  that  fortress  last- 
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ing  from  August  7th  to  September  17th  with  a  loss  to  the 
British  forces  of  at  least  2,000,  and  to  the  Americans  about 
1,200.  It  ended  with  the  sortie  September  17th  by  which  the 
British  besieging  forces  were  pushed  back  and  their  batteries 
destroyed.  Our  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  fort  until 
November  5th  following  when  it  was  abandoned  and  blown 
up  by  the  Americans.  Fort  Erie,  as  many  of  you  know,  that  is, 
the  old  fort  itself,  is  on  the  Canadian  shore,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Harbor.  It  is  now  under 
charge  of  the  Canadian  government  as  a  part  of  a  park  sys- 
tem extending  along  the  Niagara  frontier.  A  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  British  organizations  which  participated 
in  the  siege  and  the  officers  killed  has  been  erected  on  its 
ramparts  which  are  largely  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
fort  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans  in  1814,  and  what  is 
left  of  the  fort,  as  much  of  the  stone  which  made  up  its  walls 
had  been  carried  away,  will  be  preserved  for  the  inspection 
of  all  coming  generations. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  distinct  villages  on  the  fron- 
tier, viz.,  Buffalo,  which  lay  principally  along  its  present 
Main  street,  and  Black  Rock,  another  settlement  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Scajaquada  Creek.  Buffalo  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  houses,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  while  Black  Rock  was  still  smaller  al- 
though more  of  a  business  center.  Between  the  two  was,  of 
course,  all  woods.  Long  years  ago  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
population  and  business  interests  the  two  were  merged  into 
one  municipality  under  the  general  name  of  Buffalo. 

General  Brown,  the  American  commander  at  the  time  of 
the  campaign  of  1814,  had  accumulated  large  quantities  of 
military  supplies,  ammunition,  guns,  etc.,  at  both  Black  Rock 
and  Buffalo,  designed  for  the  army  in  Canada.  Upon  retiring 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lundy's  Lane  battlefield,  our  forces  were 
back  in  Fort  Erie  on  the  first  of  August,  1814.  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  were  garrisoned  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  First 
United  States  Rifles  and  some  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  num- 
bering about  three  hundred  and    fifty    men    all    told,   com- 
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manded  by  Major  Lodowick  Morgan  of  the  First  United 
States  Rifles.  On  the  night  of  August  2nd,  General  Drum- 
mond,  the  British  commander,  detailed  a  force  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  G.  P. 
Tucker,  for  the  destruction  of  the  military  stores  at  Bufifalo 
and  Black  Rock  and  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  there  sta- 
tioned, his  object  being  to  prevent  any  succor  to  the  besieged 
troops  in  Fort  Erie.  This  force  landed  near  the  foot  of  Squaw- 
Island  and  came  up  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  at  Scaja- 
quada  Creek.  Upon  hearing  of  the  landing.  Major  Morgan 
moved  his  small  but  eflicient  force  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Scajaquada,  and  threw  up  some  log  breastworks.  The  bridge 
in  question  was  of  the  jack  knife  order,  highest  in  the  center 
anl  raising  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  through  to 
the  river.  In  addition  to  the  breastworks,  Major  Morgan  tore 
up  the  planking  on  the  south  half  of  the  bridge,  and  owing 
to  its  peculiar  construction  this  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
other  half.  The  British  troops  reached  the  bridge  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  3rd  and  attempted  to 
cross.  Notwithstanding  the  sharp  fire  from  the  Americans 
they  reached  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  were  halted  at  the 
open  trap  before  them.  They  endeavored  with  great  pluck  to 
restore  the  planking  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  They  also  en- 
deavored to  cross  the  creek  further  up  but  were  driven  back 
in  that  movement.  At  length,  after  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  fighting,  they  returned  to  their  boats  and  across  the  river 
to  the  British  camp.  Colonel  Tucker  acknowledged  in  his 
report  a  loss  of  twelve  killed,  seventeen  wounded  and  five 
missing,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  larger.  The 
American  loss  was  slight  as  the  Brftish  fire  was  too  high  and 
the  bullets  went  mainly  into  the  trees  causing  a  shower  of 
leaves  to  fall  like  rain. 

About  one  mile  south  of  the  Scajaquada  Creek  bridge  on 
what  was  then  the  Black  Rock  road,  now  Niagara  street, 
stood  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Fort  Tompkins,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Fort  Adams,  mounting  seven  cannon,  the 
largest  and  most  important    fortification    on    the    American 
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shore  around  Buffalo  during  the  War  of  1812.  ABout  mid- 
way between  these  two  points  occurred  sharp  fighting  on  the 
11th  day  of  July,  1813,  when  the  British  crossed  over  to  their 
first  assault  on  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo.  The  troops  were 
commanded  by  Colonel  Bisshop  and  at  first  made  consider- 
able headway  but  were  finally  routed  near  Fort  Tompkins  by 
a  force  of  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  hastily  collected  by 
that  valiant  soldier,  statesman  and  most  estimable  American 
citizen,  General  Peter  B.  Porter.  In  retiring  to  their  boats 
the  British  commander  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  five 
days  after  reaching  the  Canadian  shore.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  covering  what  was  the  fighting  center  of  the 
Lundy's  Lane  battlefield.  Near  where  this  fighting  occurred 
is  Breckenridge  street,  a  prominent  street  running  at  right 
angles  with  Niagara  river,  and  in  this  street  near  the  old  Pres- 
byterian church,  a  landmark  for  many  years,  General  Scott 
placed  his  cannon  during  the  so-called  Patriot  War  troubles 
of  1837. 

Returning  again  to  Scajaquada  bridge,  the  creek  flows 
into  the  Niagara  River  a  few  rods  west  of  the  crossings  and  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  the  creek,  now  much  modi- 
fied by  harbor  improvements,  was  located  during  the  War  of 
1812  what  was  known  as  the  Sailors  battery  and  it,  too,  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  war  history  to  the  annals  of  that  eventful 
period.  When  the  British  crossed  over  for  the  destruction  of 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  the  last  of  December,  1813,  the  Sail- 
ors Battery  was  the  first  point  assailed  by  the  left  flank  of 
the  invading  force.  It  was  easily  captured  and  following 
came  the  destruction  of  the  shipyard^  the  defeat  and  disper- 
sion, to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  of  the  militia  sent  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of  Black  Rock 
and  Buffalo  by  fire,  v/hich  occurred  on  the  30th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1813. 

.:  East  of  this  bridge,  however,  was  the  noted  plant,  which 
is  of  supreme  interest  in  the  anniversary  recollections  of  to- 
day, being  the  location  known  to  us  Buffalonians  as  the  old 
ship  yard  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  creek,  and  which 
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must  have  been  in  the  earlier  days  of  much  larj^cr  dimen- 
sions than  at  the  present  time.  Here  five  vessels  oi  Commo- 
dore Perry's  fleet  were  fitted  out.  They  were  hastily  Iniilt 
of  jiimber  which  was  cut  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  main- 
ly white  and  black  oak,  chestnut  and  pine,  some  of  it  used 
the  very  day  the  trees  were  felled,  but  small  and  incomplete 
as  they  were,  they  did  valiant  service  in  the  great  engagement 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  by  which  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  lakes  was  shattered. 

Commodore  Perry  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore 
Chauncey  at  Sackett's  Harbor  February  17th,  1813,  and  ar- 
rived at  that  point  March  3rd.  His  services  there  were  ap- 
parently not  needed  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Presque 
Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.,  to  hasten  the  equipment  of  a  little  squad- 
ron then  being  organized.  He  reached  Buffalo  March  24th 
and  spent  the  next  day  in  examining  the  vessels  at  the  Black 
Rock  navy  yard,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  high 
sounding  title  for  our  little  ship  yard.  After  this  inspection 
he  proceeded  to  Presque  Isle,  or  Erie,  arriving  there  March 
27th.  Early  in  May  the  three  smaller  vessels  at  the  ship  yard 
were  launched,  and  on  May  24th  two  brigs  were  afloat.  The 
outlet  of  the  creek  and  river  was  commanded  by  the  British 
batteries  on  the  Canadian  shore,  but  May  27th,  Fort  George 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  was  captured  after  severe 
fighting  and  immediately  after  Fort  Erie  was  evacuated  and 
the  British  for  the  time  being  abandoned  the  entire  line  of 
the  Niagara  River.  Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage was  at  once  taken  of  it.  The  five  vessels  had  been 
built  by  Henry  Eckford,  a  noted  marine  constructor  and  boat 
builder.  Mr.  Eckford  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  at  this 
time  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  commenced  the  business 
of  boat  building  at  New  York  in  1796,  and  when  the  AA'ar  of 
1812  broke  out  secured  many  large  contracts  with  the  govern- 
ment for  vessels  on  the  lakes.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  built  the  Robert  Fulton,  a  steamship  of  one  thousand 
tons,  to  run  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  He  be- 
came naval  constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  but  soon 
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lefc  the  position,  a  superabundance  of  red  tape  and  bureau  in- 
terference not  being  to  his  liking.  At  the  request  of  General 
Jackson  he  furnished  plans  for  a  new  organization  of  the 
United  States  navy.  In  1831  he  built  a  sloop  of  war  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  was  made  chief  naval  constructor  for 
the  Turkish  empire.  He  died  suddenly  at  Constantinople  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1832.  The  five  vessels  which  he 
had  built  at  the  Black  Rock  yard  were  loaded  with  much 
needed  stores  at  the  yard  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  oxen,  sea- 
men and  two  hundred  soldiers  under  Captains  Brevoort  and 
Young,  with  strong  ropes,  over  willing  shoulders,  commenced 
warping  the  boats  against  the  swift  current  of  the  Niagara 
river.  The  task  was  one  of  incredible  hardship  and  it  was  six 
days  before  the  little  flotilla  entered  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  starting  point.  It  sailed 
from  Buffalo  June  13th  and  joined  the  balance  of  the  fleet 
at  Cascade  Creek  on  the  19th. 

During  the  subsequent  engagement  of  September  10th 
one  of  Perry's  vessels,  the  Scorpion,  which  by  the  way  fired 
the  first  and  also  the  last  shots  in  the  engagement,  was  com- 
manded by  a  stalwart  BufTalonian,  Commodore  Stephen 
Champlin,  while  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  many  of  the  blue 
jackets  were  from  the  same  locality.  And  so,  not  only  as 
Americans,  proud  in  a  general  way  of  the  achievements  of 
our  gallant  seamen  upon  this  immortal  occasion,  but  with  all 
these  direct  local  contributions  to  the  squadron  which  fought 
and  won  the  great  victory,  we  can  be  excused  for  a  peculiar 
and  special  pride  in  having  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
event  so  tersely  described  by  the  commander  in  a  message 
which  shall  forever  go  buzzing  down  the  wires  of  the  cen- 
turies, "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

In  later  years  many  vessels  and  canal  boats  were  built 
in  this  same  ship  yard,  the  most  noted  one  being  the  first 
steamboat  which  sailed  out  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  the  ''Walk-in- 
the-Water,"  in  1818.  A  melancholy  incident  occurred  while 
the  Perry  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  it  is  so  directly  connected  with  a  spectacular  episode  in 
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Buffalo  history  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  it.  Mr.  Ciaina- 
liel  St.  John  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Buffalo  at  this 
time  and  undertook  upon  a  certain  occasion  to  pilot  some 
gentlemen  around  the  harbor  in  a  small  boat.  In  doing  this 
it  became  necessary  to  pass  around  these  vessels  destined  for 
Perry's  fleet,  and  while  making  this  detour  the  boat  was 
overturned  and  Mr.  St.  John  unfortunately  drowned.  His 
home  and  property  were  on  Main  street,  now  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  his  widow  with  her  children  continued  her  resi- 
dence there.  When  the  British  and  Indians  swept  through 
Buffalo  with  fire  and  sword  December  30th,  following,  Mrs. 
St.  John,  or  the  Widow  St.  John,  as  she  is  always  spoken  of, 
plead  with  the  commander  for  her  home  and  so  efficient  was 
her  plea,  or  so  diplomatic  or  hypnotic,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
classify  it,  as,  of  course,  the  details  are  not  known  at  this  late 
day,  her  house  was  spared,  the  only  dwelling  in  Buffalo  not 
consigned  to  the  flames  in  that  dismal  hour  of  distress  and  dis- 
aster. The  St.  John  house  became  a  landmark  and  the  story 
a  household  word  in  Buffalo.  It  was  swept  away  long  ago 
with  the  march  of  improvements,  but  a  tablet  placed  on  the 
business  block  occupying  the  site  preserves  the  story  and  the 
location.  Quite  in  contrast  with  this  was  the  fate  of  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  living  directly  across  the  street,  who 
for  merely  expostulating  with  an  Indian  about  a  bright  col- 
ored bed  covering  was  tomahawked  and  her  body  cremated  by 
the  flames  which  destroyed  her  own  dwelling.  The  descend- 
anrc  of  Mrs.  St.  John  to  the  fourth  generation  have  continued 
to  be  residents  of  Buffalo,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  people 
of  sterling  qualities,  to  whom  wealth  is  an  honor  and  a  means 
— not  an  end. 

Leaving  the  Black  Rock  ship  yard,  let  us  proceed  down 
the  river  to  another  ship  yard,  which  although  giving  to  the 
world  but  one  small  boat  shall  forever  have  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  annals  of  the  western  continent.  About  seventeen 
miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  with 
a  small  creek  flowing  through  it,  is  a  dull,  quiet,  sleepy  burg, 
not  guilty  of  expansion  or  improvement  in  many  a  year  ex- 
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cept  SO  far  as  it  has  been  forced  by  the  building  of  railroads, 
but  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  fearless, 
masterful  explorers  in  all  the  records  of  the  early  days — the 
village  of  La  Salle.  Hard  by  and  on  the  banks  of  Cayuga 
creek  is  the  farm  of  Jackson  Angevine,  now  quite  advanced 
in  years,  but  a  long  time  and  highly  esteemed  resident  of  that 
locality.  In  the  winter  of  1679,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  was  built  and  in  the  month  of  May  was 
launched  the  "Griffon,"  a  small  boat  of  only  60  tons  burthen, 
less  than  some  of  the  pleasure  yachts  of  our  modern  million- 
aires, and  after  many  years  of  exploration  and  discussion, 
opinion  has  finally  centered  on  the  Angevine  farm  as  the 
building  place  of  this  boat,  the  first  boat  other  than  the  Indian 
canoe  to  traverse  the  upper  lakes.  It  was  built  by  La  Salle 
and  its  construction  carefully  watched  by  his  ever  faithful 
companion,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Hennepin,  who  has 
left  us  a  full  and  complete  record,  not  only  of  the  building  of 
the  boat  but  the  locality,  its  physical  features,  distance  from 
the  falls  and  other  items,  and  the  Angevine  farm  is  the  only 
spot  on  the  entire  Niagara  frontier  from  Buffalo  to  Lake 
Ontario  which  fully  meets  the  description  left  by  this  devoted 
priest.  The  cordage,  rigging  and  other  fittings  for  the  boat 
were  brought  from  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  Canada,  and 
were  probably  transported  on  the  backs  of  men  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  forests  to  the  yard  where  they  were  to  be 
used.  At  length,  in  May,  1679,  the  boat  was  ready  for  launch- 
ing, and  with  prayers  and  Te  Deums  it  was  sent  into  the 
water.  As  with  Perry's  vessels,  so  with  the  Griffon,  only  in 
a  greater  degree.  It  had  to  be  literally  towed  by  hand  against 
the  rapid  currents  of  the  Niagara  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
task,  it  was  in  August,  according  to  Father  Hennepin's  jour- 
nal, before  the  boat  started  up  Lake  Erie.  It  made  but  one 
trip  and  reached  Green  Bay  in  safety.  It  was  then  loaded 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs  and  started  on  the  return  voy- 
age. From  here  on  history  is  silent.  No  trace  nor  track  of 
the  Griffon  from  that  point  onward  has  ever  come  to  light. 
Somewhere  under  the  waters  of  Huron  or  Michigan  it  found 
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with  cargo  and  seamen  a  final  resting  place,  and  if  not  already 
dissolved  by  the  decaying  processes  of  time  keeps  company 
with  the  uncanny  residents  of  the  deep.  Only  a  small  boat 
— sixty  tons  burthen — making  but  one  trip — but  it  lives  in 
history — the  pioneer  of  that  vast  and  innumerable  host,  pro- 
pelled by  steam  and  sail,  going  to  and  fro  in  all  the  lake  ports, 
bearing  each  year  the  products  of  east  and  west,  a  mighty 
commerce  that  has  contributed  beyond  all  power  of  calcula- 
tion, to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  upbuilding  force 
which  has  brought  up  from  small  beginnings  the  great  chain 
of  municipalities  which  adorn  the  shores  of  our  lakes  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago. 

Going  some  three  miles  further  we  reach  the  point  known 
as  Schlosser  and  here  the  English  built  a  fort  in  1759.  Schlos- 
ser,  however,  is  better  known  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
great  portage  around  the  falls  over  which  passed  during  the 
period  of  French  ownership  the  vast  fur  trade  of  the  west 
and  southwest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  far-reaching  plans  of  the  French  for  a  great  colonial  em- 
pire on  the  western  continent  began  to  take  shape  and  form, 
and  when  the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  reached  there 
seemed  to  be  a  probability  that  their  dreams  would  be  realized. 
A  chain  of  military  and  trading  posts,  some  sixty  in  number, 
stretching  from  Quebec  in  the  north  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
southwest,  were  under  their  control.  They  had  penetrated 
northern  New  York  and  had  fortified  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga,  two  strong  strategic  points.  Fort  Niagara,  also 
on  New  York  soil,  was  held  by  them  with  a  strong  garrison. 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  La  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  and  other  points  in 
western  Pennsylvania  were  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
Detroit  was  another  of  their  military  posts  and  across  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  then  comparatively  a  wilderness,  down 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans  at  intervals  were  mili- 
tary stations  and  trading  points.  They  controlled  also  the 
vast  and  practically  unknown  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
toward  the  setting  sun  and  had  alliances  with  many  Indian 
tribes  up  and  down  the  land.      The  products  of  the  west  and 
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southwest  traversed  the  same  geographical  lines,  but  met 
with  the  greatest  obstruction  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  A  port- 
age around  the  falls,  reaching'from  Lewiston  in  the  north  to 
Schlosser  on  the  southern  extremity,  was  constructed  for  their 
wagon  trains,  and  over  this  road  passed  the  traffic  of  the  west 
and  southwest  to  Fort  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Oswego,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  At  the  time  and  for  some  years  prior 
thereto,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  this  portage  carrying 
trade  was  controlled  by  one  Chabert  Joncaire,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth  and  a  Seneca  Indian  by  adoption.  With  the  true 
diplomatic  skill  of  a  modern  hero,  Joncaire  allowed  the  Sene- 
ca Indians  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  this  carrying 
trade — some  people  in  this  wicked  and  perverse  generation 
would  call  it  "graft,"  but  if  anyone  here  or  elsewhere  has  any 
idea  that  grafting  is  a  modern  invention  it  would  be  well  for 
such  an  one  to  study  the  seamy  side  of  history  to  be  separated 
from  such  a  mistaken  conception. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Schlosser,  beyong  Niag- 
ara Falls,,  is  a  wierd  and  startling  formation,  with  a  deep  al- 
most perpendicular  ravine,  known  as  the  Devil's  Hole,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  rightly  named.  Here  September  14th, 
1763,  occurred  the  most  juthless  tragedy  in  our  frontier  his- 
tory, the  Devil's  Hole  Massacre. 

When  the  control  of  the  frontier  passed  from  the  French 
to  the  English  in  1759  the  carrying  trade  of  the  portage,  of 
course,  went  with  it.  Chabert  Joncaire,  who  controlled  it 
under  the  French  regime,  was  captured  at  Fort  Niagara  and 
held  prisoner  for  some  five  years.  John  Steadman  was  made 
English  wagonmaster  and  took  charge  of  the  traffic  across 
the  portage.  The  English  with  their  usual  stubbornness  and 
lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  cut  off  the  allowance 
to  the  Senecas  without  a  word  of  explanation,  or  even  the 
present  of  a  blanket  to  mollify  their  wounded  feelings.  The 
poor  Indian,  too,  was  not  sufficiently  civilized  either  to  un- 
derstand that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  With  true 
savage  cunning,  which  never  operated  more  perfectly,  the 
sullen  and  discontented  Indians  planned  revenge..     On  a  pleas- 
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ant  day,  September  14th,  1763,  a  long  wagon  train  left  Schlos- 
ser  for  Lewiston.  Just  after  reaching  the  defile  they  were 
assailed  by  a  band  of  Senecas  who  lay  in  ambush  by  the  road- 
side. Horses  and  wagons  and  such  of  the  escort  as  were  not 
killed,  with  three  exceptions,  were  pushed  over  the  cliff  onto 
the  rocks  below.  Steadman,  the  wagonmaster,  was  mounted, 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  broke  through  the  line  of  sav- 
ages and  escaped  to  Schlosser.  A  drummer  boy  by  the  nam,e 
of  Matthews  was  caught  by  a  strap  in  the  trees  in  his  down- 
ward descent  and  hung  there  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
savages,  when  he  made  his  escape.  One  other,  a  driver,  was 
wounded  but  crawled  into  the  bushes  and  remained  hidden 
until  the  departure  of  the  Indians  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  escape.  The  noise  of  the  tumult  was  heard  at  Lewiston 
and  two  companies  of  British  troops  stationed  at  that  point 
hastened  up  the  road  to  the  rescue,  as  they  well  knew  what 
was  transpiring.  About  one  mile  from  the  Devil's  Hole  an- 
other detachment  of  the  same  tribe  lay  in  ambush  and  the  two 
companies  of  English  troops  were  also  almost  wiped  out  of 
existence.  In  all  some  eighty-nine  lives  were  lost  in  the  two 
ambushes.  The  Senecas  who  had  always  been  more  friendly 
with  the  French  than  the  English  were  afterwards  summoned 
to  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  compelled  to  pay 
an  enormous  indemnity  in  land  for  the  lives  taken. 

Passing  still  further  down  the  Niagara  we  reach  Lewis- 
ton,  about  seven  miles  below  the  Falls,  a  pleasant  village^ 
beautiful  for  situation,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and  which 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  was  the  center  of  what  was  for 
those  days  extensive  business  enterprises.  It  was  left  to  one 
side,  however,  in  the  construction  of  modern  railroads,  and 
while  possessing  many  attractive  features  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, for  upwards  of  a  half  century  has  enjoyed  that  bliss- 
ful state  of  suspended  animation  known  as  innocuous  desue- 
tude. Back  of  Lewiston  is  the  third  mountain  over  which 
was  laboriously  transported  the  rigging  and  other  outfittings 
for  the  "Griffon"  before  referred  to.     At  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  earthwork 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  known  as 
Fort  Gray,  which  was  built  to  cover  the  passage  of  troops 
across  Niagara  River.  From  the  dock  at  Lewiston,  the  Amer- 
ican troops  crossed  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1812,  to  the 
attack  on  Queenstown  Heights,  which  was  at  once  a  victory 
and  a  defeat.  It  was  a  well  planned  assault  and  for  the  time 
being  entirely  successful,  but  the  refusal  of  fhe  troops  on  the 
American  shore  of  the  river  to  cross  to  the  assistance  of  their 
comrades  on  Queenston  Heights  turned  the  attack  mto  a  most 
shameful  failure  and  the  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  the 
troops  left  after  the  engagement. 

At  a  distance  of  another  seven  miles  is  Youngstown, 
further  along  and  perhaps  one  and  one-half  miles,  the  section 
known  during  the  period  of  French  occupancy  as  "La  Belle 
Familie."  Here  occurred  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1759,  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  British  troops  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Monsieur 
de  Aubrey,  who  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their  be- 
leagured  comrades  at  Fort  Niagara.  The  total  defeat  of  the 
French  in  this  engagement  compelled  the  surrender  of  FOrt 
Niagara  to  the  British  the  next  morning  and  with  it  the  pass- 
ing away  of  French  supremacy  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 

Reaching  Fort  Niagara  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  located 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  we  come 
to  a  spot  more  rich  in  historic  reminiscences  than  any  other 
pomt  on  the  entire  frontier.  Some  of  the  data  connected  with 
its  long  and  eventful  history  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  It  is  the  presumptive  site  of  La  Salle's  house,  built 
by  him  in  1669,  burned  by  the  Senecas  in  1675.  Herein  1679 
La  Salle  marked  out  and  built  Fort  Conti;  here  was  Fort  De 
Nonville,  built  1687,  abandoned  1688;  here  stands  the  castle, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1725,  the  oldest  masonry 
on  the  frontier.  From  this  building,  enlarged  and  modified 
■from  time  to  time,  first  the  French  and  then  the  English,  up 
to  1796,  held  sway' from  Albany  westward  over  this  vast  con- 
tinental ernpire.     Here  still  stand;  thse  French  barracks  built 
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about  1750,  the  magazine  built  1754,  the  l^ake  house  built  1702, 
and  two  block  houses  antedating  the  Revolution,  built  re- 
spectively in  1771  and  1773,  the  best  specimens  of  their  style 
of  architecture  in  America.  During  its  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory, the  flags  of  three  nations  have  floated  over  its  ramparts; 
first,  the  lilies  of  France;  then,  from  its  surrender  to  the  Eng- 
lish July  25th,  1759,  through  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
hold-over  period  until  1796,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  supplanted 
the  British  crossing  over  from  Canada,  and  held  by  them  until 
the  close  of  the  war  when  it  was  restored  to  the  United  States 
and  the  flag  of  this  nation  has  since  then  waved  in  profound 
peace  over  this  most  historic  spot.  The  siege  of  Fort  Niagara 
by  the  British  began  the  6th  day  of  July,  1759,  and  terminat- 
ing with  its  surrender  on  the  25th  day  of  July  was  a  most 
influential  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  French  power  and  the 
establishment  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  on  the  entire  west- 
ern continent.  The  British  forces  which  encompassed  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  came  down  Lake  Ontario  from  Os- 
wego in  batteaux  and  landed  in  a  small  creek  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  earthworks  which  were  erected  during  the  siege  can  still 
-be  traced.  The  fort  was  held  by  a  French  force  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Pouchot,  who,  realizing  his  precarious  posi- 
'tion,  sent  for  assistance  to  the  French  garrisons  at  Presque 
isle,  La  Boeuf  and  other  points.  It  was  this  force  hastening 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort  that  was  met  by  the  English  on  the 
24th  of  July  at  ''La  Belle  Familie,"  routed  and  dispersed. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  head  of  Niagara  River  where 
it  leaves  Lake  Erie,  some  seven  miles  from  the  old  fort  which 
still  looks  out  upon  the  waters  as  it  or  its  predecessors  have 
for  a  hundred  and  forty  years — the  fort  originally  built  in 
1764  and  so  often  contested  for — is  a  small  creek  known  as 
Streets  Creek,  and  two  miles  farther  north  a  larger  stream — 
Chippewa  Creek.  Between  these  two  on  a  level  plain  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa  July  5th,  1814,  a  warmly  con- 
tested engagement,  resulting  in  complete  victory  for  the 
American  troops  which  were  mainly  commanded  by  Winfield 
Scott. 
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Still  farther  north,  beyond  the  great  cataract  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  river,  is  the  battlefield  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
where,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1814,  was  fought  a  fiercely  con- 
tested engagement  resulting,  in  the  actual  fighting,  in  favor  of 
the  Americans,  but  as  they  abandoned  the  field  and  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  British  after  they  had  been  driven  from  it, 
has  always  been  claimed  a  victory  by  English  and  Canadian 
writers.  This  battle  was  begun  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
fighting  did  not  cease  until  nearly  midnight.  It  was  partici- 
pated in  by  about  2,600  American  troops  and  4,600  British 
troops  of  whom  over  1,700 — almost  twenty-five  per  cent. — 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Seven  miles  from  Lundy's  Lane  are  Queenstown  Heights,, 
surmounted  in  these  days  by  a  most  imposing  statue  of  gran- 
ite, two  hundred  feet  high,  known  as  Brock's  monument, 
erected  by  the  English  government  in  honor  of  the  brave 
soldier  and  popular  civilian  who  met  his  death  in  that  action 
while  in  command  of  the  British  troops — Sir  Henry  Brock 
who  is  buried  within  the  monument.  The  monument  stands 
upon  the  highest  peak  of  ground  overlooking  the  entire  coun- 
try— north,  south,  east  and  west — and  is  a  splendid  testimonial 
to  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  services  of  the  valiant  officer  whom  it  commem- 
orates. A  little  farther  down  the  steep  hillside  a  smaller  monu- 
ment marks  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  spot  where 
General  Brock  received  his  mortal  wound.  Vrooman's  bat- 
tery, conspicuous  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  Opposite  Youngstown  was  Fort  George,  which 
still  remains  an  interesting  object  lesson  of  that  troublesome 
period.  Here  was  fought  the  sharp  engagement  on  the  27th 
day  of  May,  1813,  already  alluded  to,  and  I  may  add  by  way 
of  a  side  remark  that  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  this  occasion 
was  the  result  of  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  naval  forces 
— the  land  forces  commanded  by  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and 
the  naval  contingent  by  Commodore  Perry — a  combination 
hard  to  match. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  Fort  Mississauj^a,  which 
during  the  1812  period  was  a  strongly  fortified  position.  Be- 
tween the  two  forts— George  and  Mississauga — was  the  small 
village  of  Newark,  destroyed  by  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  General  McClure  in  December,  181.'^.  The  de- 
struction of  this  village  was  one  of  the  most  cruel,  unneces- 
sary and  short  sighted  acts  during  the  entire  war  and  was 
paid  for  many  fold  by  the  unfortunate  residents  of  the  Amer- 
ican shore  of  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
Colonel  Murray  of  the  British  army  crossed  the  river  at 
Five-Mile  Meadows,  three  miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  captured 
the  fort  and  immediately  started  to  devastate  the  entire  fron- 
tier. This  was  successfully  accomplished  and  terminated  on 
the  30th  day  of  the  same  month  by  the  destruction  of  Black 
Rock  and  Buffalo.  During  this  period  Lewiston,  Schlosser, 
Youngstown,  Tuscarora  Village,  Manchester  (now  Niagara 
Falls  village),  in  addition  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  and 
some  places  far  into  the  interior,  were  consigned  to  flames, 
many  innocent  persons  butchered,  as  well  as  lives  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  invading  enemy. 

As  is  usual  with  historical  sketches,  much  that  I  have 
told  you  relates  to  the  periods  of  war.  The  victories  of  peace 
have  been  less  conspicuous,  but  they  have  been  far-reaching 
for  good  in  the  development  of  this  section  of  our  country. 
The  opening  up  of  the  wilderness,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  construction  of  great  bridges  across  the  mighty 
chasm  of  the  Niagara;  the  heroic  labors  and  sometimes  no 
less  heroic  deaths  of  the  early  missionaries  in  an  endeavor  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  Christianity ;  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories in  later  days;  the  construction  of  railroads  along 
-the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Niagara,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  items  telling  of  the  advancement  of  civilization  form 
another  but  a  none  the  less  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  picturesque  region.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  my  time 
to  enlarge  upon  them  this  evening. 

Every  foot  of  the  soil  from  Buffalo  Creek  to  Lake  On- 
tario, as  we  look  back  upon  it  through  the  vista  of  the  years, 
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is  replete  with  historic  interest.  It  has  been  trod  by  as  brave 
•men,  as  stalwart  men,  as  heroic  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
pioneer  life  was  one  ceaseless  round  of  drudgery,  as  any  foot 
of  land  in  the  country.  They  toiled  and  they  labored,  they, 
suffered  and  they  died,  but  they  builded  well  and  we  of  this 
generation  are  the  heirs  to  all  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifices 
and  their  works.  All  now  is  peace.  The  forests  no  longer 
echo  with  the  war  cry  of  the  savage  as  he  rushed  with  fero- 
cious fury  upon  his  antagonist,  his  shrill  call  commingling 
with  the  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract.  The  sounds  of  battle 
have  long  ago  died  out  and  not  in  all  the  generations  to  come 
will  brother  meet  brother  again  in  the  cruel  arbitrament  of 
arms.  The  victories  of  peace  now  mark  the  annals  of  this 
historic  region — victories  which  advance  nations  in  power  and 
influence  unshadowed  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 

All  now  is  peace.  The  two  great  English  speaking  na- 
tions separated  only  by  this  rocky  gorge,  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  in  some  places,  have  learned  their  tremendous  les- 
son that  their  interests  are  one  and  that  the  highest  types 
of  civilization  and  advancement  can  be  gained  by  unity  of  ac- 
tion auG  workmg  hand  in  hand.  If  I  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright,  these  two  powers  must  be  leaders  in  the  great 
world  procession  of  the  nations.  France  is  startled  by  the 
alarming  decrease  in  a  birth  rate;  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
dymg  stages  of  an  effete  monarchy ;  Italy  destined  soon  to  be 
a  Republic;  Austria  with  apparently  only  a  feeble  old  man, 
with  sorrow  stricken  and  shadowed  life,  between  it  and  chaos ; 
Russia  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  outbursts  in  all 
human  history;  Germany — proud,  imperial  Germany — land  of 
princes  and  poets,  statesmen  and  scholars,  will  yet  learn  that 
her  strength  is  her  weakness  and  that  in  the  unfolding  of 
Providence  might  does  not  make  right  with  nations  any  more 
than  with  individuals ;  Africa  slowly  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness of  heathen  barbarism— there  are  turnings  and  overturn- 
ings  everywhere.  And  out  of  all  these  upheavals  and  down- 
falls three  great  nations  will  dominate  the  world's  policy — 
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the  United  States  in  the  west,  Japan  in  the  east,  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  midway.  Of  these  three,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves,^true  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions — if  we  chei-ish 
and  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers  and  omit  their  mis- 
takes— for  to  teach  that  is  after  all  the  great  object  lesson 
of  historical  research  and  the  preservation  of  national  legend 
and  story — far  out  on  the  picket  line  of  advancing  civilization 
and  always  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  progress  will  be 
that  flag  whose  coming  meant  life  and  light  and  hope  and 
cheer  to  the  down-trodden  masses  of  humanity — the  flag,  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west — the  flag, 
baptized  by  Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln,  sanctified  by 
McKinley,  the  flag,  which  went  to  the  masthead  on  the  glo- 
rious 10th  day  of  September,  1813,  and  when  the  reverbera- 
tions of  battle  had  ceased  over  the  waters  of  yonder  lake,  con- 
tinued to  float  in  triumphant  victory — the  old  flag  which  has 
never  known  defeat — our  own  glorious  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.    (Loud  applause.) 

The  orchestra  then  played. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Wickham's  paper  on  the  Desecration  of  Cemeteries  be 
furnished  for  publication  to  the  two  city  papers,  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  Leader,  that  the  younger  generation  may  read  it 
and  know  how  the  early  settlers  feel  on  the  desecration  of  the 
old  cemeteries.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellen:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  motion,  and  it  is  that  the  address  be  published 
in  full  in  our  Annual  Report  as  an  expression  of  this  Society. 
I  doubt  if  either  of  the  newspapers  would  publish  such  an  ad- 
dress in  full.     It  is  not  their  custom  to  do  so. 

The  President:  There  is  a  motion  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  paper  be  printed  in  our  Annual 
Report  instead  of  leaving  it  with  newspapers. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Akers:    I  desire  to  offer  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  city  council  has  in  contemplation  legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Erie  Street  Cemetery, 
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Whereas,  We,  members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  feel  personally  interested  as  lot  owners 
in  said  cemetery,  many  of  us  having  relatives  or  dear  friends 
buried  therein,  on  land  that  was  purchased  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  now  used. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  any  legislation  that  will  tend  to  desecrate  or 
abandon  the  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  and  be  it  further  re- 
solved, that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  city  council  for  its  consideration.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Akers :  My  object  in  introducing  this  resolution  is: 
I  thoroughly  believe  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  today 
who  has  not  some  relative  or  some  dear  one  laid  to  rest  in 
the  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
here  as  early  settlers,  as  old  citizens,  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  desecration  of  that  old  cemetery  so  dear  to  so 
many.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, and  move  its  adoption. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Mellen :  I  have  a  resolution  to  of¥er.  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  extended  to  Mr. 
George  D.  Emerson  of  Buffalo  who  has  so  interestingly  en- 
tertained us  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  place  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  honorable  members. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Hunter  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  solo. 

The  President:  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  a 
member  of  this  organization  almost  since  it  started.  Last 
year  he  favored  us  with  his  presence  a  short  time,  and  this  year  1 
took  it  upon  myself  to  give  him  a  special  invitation  to  meet  with 
us,  and  he  replied  with  this  letter: 
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Forest  Hill,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Sept.  8,  1906. 
Dear  Col.  Hodge, 

I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  4th  with  reference  to  the 
Early  Settlers'  meeting  on  Monday  next.  Nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  present,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  be  possible.  In  case  I  am 
not  present  may  I  ask  you  to  give  my  kind  regards  and  best 
wishes  to  the  dear  friends  of  the  long  ago? 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J .  Hodge  President, 

Early  Settlers'  Association, 

4120  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

The  President:  We  have  now  gone  through  with  our 
programme  to  impromptu  remarks,  as  we  call  them.  If  there 
is  anybody  here,  any  man  or  woman  who  has  anything  to  say, 
as  they  sometimes  say  in  secret  societies,  "anything  for  the 
good  of  the  order,"  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  say 
it.  Of  course,  at  this  period  of  the  day  we  expect  those  who 
speak  will  speak  briefly.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  like  to 
speak,  or  anyone  that  you  want  to  have  speak.  If  you  do, 
call  upon  them.  I  see  Mr.  J.  M.  Ackley,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society ;  he  was  one  of 
the  original  members.  He  has  been  down  South  a  good  many 
years,  and  came  back  about  a  year  ago.  I  think  it  is  time 
he  gave  an  account  of  himself  for  leaving  so  good  a  place  as 
Cleveland  to  go  off  down  South.  Mr.  Ackley,  won't  you  say 
something  to  us? 

Mr.  Ackley:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here, 
but  I  am  no  speaker,  and  had  no  thought  of  saying  anything. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  today. 
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Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Rose :  I  came  here  when  they  had  the 
State  Fair  on  Perry  Street.  I  think  there  are  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  living  on  that  lot  where  we  held  the  State  Fair. 
--^  Miss  Linda  T.  Gilford:  I  wish  simply  to  remind  the  au- 
dience that  in  our  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  when  I  came  here, 
the  powder  magazine  was  very  judiciously  located. 

Chaplain  Jones:  Speaking  about  the  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery, I  remember  attending  the  first  Gospel  meeting  I  ever 
attended  in  my  life  outside  of  the  churches,  in  the  old  poor 
house  that  was  on  the  Brownell  side  of  the  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. I  went  there  when  my  father  preached  the  gospel  and 
Horace  Benton  was  one  of  the  singers.  That  is  about  fifty- 
eight  or  fifty-nine  years  ago.  I  remember  well  right  across 
the  street  of  being  present  when  they  organized  the  first  Prot- 
estant Orphan  Asylum.  I  was  present  when  they  organized 
the  Ragged  School  down  on  Champlain  Street  hill.  Lying 
in  yonder  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  is  my  old  grandfather,  my 
grandmother,  my  father,  and  my  brothers  and  my  sisters, 
and  many  of  my  cousins  and  relatives,  and  I  want  to  say  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  destroy  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President:  We  do  not  want  things  to  get  too  sad 
here,  so  I  will  tell  a  little  story  myself.  When  I  came  here 
Erie  Street  was  the  boundary  line,  and  all  beyond  Erie  Street 
was  East  Cleveland.  We  had  here  7,000  inhabitants.  There 
used  to  be  a  high  school  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Euclid 
Avenue.  Once  upon  a  time  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
to  the  old  Court  House  on  the  Public  Square,  and  as  I  was 
not  called,  I  waited  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  finally  thought 
there  was  time  enough  to  go  up  to  this  high  school,  and  so 
I  ventured  away  and  went  up  there  to  invite  a  young  lady  to 
take  a  ride  that  evening.  When  I  got  back  I  found  that  my 
name  had  been  called.  After  I  had  testified  the  Judge  wanted 
to  know  why  I  had  been  absent.  I  told  him  I  had  been  up 
to  one  of  the  schools  a  few  minutes.  He  said  it  wasn't  proper 
for  me  to  go  away;  they  could  not  keep  the  Court  waiting, 
for  a  witness  to  visit  schools,  and  he  fined  me  $5.00.    Well,  he  re- 
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mitted  the  fine  and  I  married  the  ^irl,  so  I  came  out  all  ri^ht. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Hodge:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  of  Painesville  is  here,  and  she  tells  us  she  taught  in 
that  Ragged  School,  about  which  something  has  been  said. 

The  President:  Mrs.  Mathews,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mrs.  Mathews :  At  the  time  I  taught  there  the  school 
was  under  Methodist  control,  but  people  from  all  the  denom- 
inations helped  to  teach ;  we  had  classes  of  the  poor,  mainly 
from  that  Champlain  district  under  the  hill.  The  school  at 
that  time  controlled  an  industrial  institution.  I  have  seen 
Cleveland  grow.  At  an  early  day  I  remember  hearing  my 
father  say  that  Cleveland  then  had  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  on  the  M^estern  Reserve, 
and  much  interested.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellen:  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  Ragged 
School,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  I  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  that  Ragged  School,  and  I  didn't  know  that  there  was 
a  teacher  or  anyone  connected  with  it  living  but  myself,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Mathews.  That  Ragged  School 
was  started  in  1&53  in  what  was  known  as  the  Hitchcock 
Foundry  Building  down  on  Champlain  Street,  and  it  was 
mainly  started,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Methodist  people  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  down  on  St.  Clair  Street,  and  we 
went  down  there  and  started  this  mission  ragged  school,  but 
we  had  hard  work  to  make  it  go.  The  Catholics  who  lived 
on  Champlain  Street  and  Lisbon  Street,  that  was  the  center 
of  the  Catholic  population  then,  came  down  there  and  tried 
to  drive  us  out,  and  we  had  to  get  a  policeman.  The  boys 
threw  stones  through  the  windows  and  nearly  broke  up  the 
assembly.  We  had  to  get  the  police  to  protect  us.  After  a 
while  the  ladies  conceived  the  idea  that  we  get  up  a  picnic 
lunch  in  the  afternoon  and  invite  these  young  people  in,  that 
perhaps  they  would  come  there  and  let  us  alone,  and  that  was 
a  great  success.  After  that  we  had  no  trouble.  That  Ragged 
School  was  the  origin  of  the  Industrial  School  now  on  De^ 
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troit  Street.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  somebody  is  living  be- 
sides myself  that  worked  in  that  Ragged  School. 

The  President:     That's  valuable  history. 

Mr.  Bowler:  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  those 
present  to  know  that  Mrs.  Mathews  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  A.  Beek,  a  prominent  business  man  here  for  many 
years. 

Chaplain  Jones:  I  wish  we  might  hear  from  Mr.  David- 
son, an  old  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Davidson:  I  haven't  got  my  jew's-harp  with  me, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  here 
today ;  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  indeed,  and  this  forenoon, 
when  I  saw  many  G.  A.  R.  men  coming  in  I  said  we  are  a  patriotic 
body,  sure.  Patriotism  is  love  of  country.  What  is  our  country  ? 
It  is  more  than  real  estate,  it  is  more  than  hills  and  valleys,  it  is 
more  than  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is 
even  more  than  the  American  flag  represents.  Our  country  is  life 
and  long  suffering,  and  I  think  we  have  got  our  country  right 
here — life  and  long  suffering.  I  never  asked  our  President 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  G.  A.  R.  man. 

The  President :  I  am  way  back  of  that,  I  am  a  Mexican 
War  veteran.  (Applause.)  I  served  sixteen  months  in  the 
Mexican  War. 

Mr.  Davidson :  I  want  to  say,  that  while  our  worthy 
President  may  not  be  a  G.  A.  R.  man,  he  certainly  is  a  G.  O. 
M.,  and  let  us  give  three  cheers  for  our  Honorable  President, 
Let;  us  all  say  hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah !  I  want  to  explain 
what  G.  O.  M.  means — Good  Old  Man.  (Laughter.)  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Good  Old  Man  on  being  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Bailey:  At  the  time  No.  1  Engine  House  was  about 
to  be  erected,  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
also  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  school  on  Champlain 
Street  there  were  a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  they  came 
mostly  from  the  flats,  and  on  Columbus  Street,  or  in  that 
neighborhood.  People  there  were  not  as  influential  as  those 
in   other  parts  of  the  city,   as  those  at  the   St.   Clair   Street 
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school,  but  they  needed  school  facilities  just  as  much.  At  that 
time  the  funds  allowed  for  the  schools  was  small,  and  school 
children  were  poorly  accommodated.  Mr.  Lawrence  at  that 
time  was  the  principal  teacher.  My  father,  being  both  in  the 
Council  and  in  the  Board  of  Education,  took  the  position  that 
they  should  not  have  an  appropriation  for  the  St.  Clair  School 
unless  they  gave  proper  recognition  to  the  school  on  Cham- 
plain  Street,  and  in  that  way  he  secured  the  funds  necessary 
for  both  schools. 

The  President :  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  us  a  most  in- 
teresting address,  one  of  the  best  we  have  had,  one  of  the 
most  historical  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  go  into  our 
Annals,  Mrs.  Emerson  is  also  here.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  a  talker  she  is.  Her  husband  says  she  talks  a  great 
deal  when  at  home.  I  think  we  would  all  be  glad  to  hear  from 
her.     Will  she  be  kind  enough  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mrs.  Emerson :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
My  husband  received  a  very  pleasing  invitation  to  come  here 
and  make  an  address,  and  I  was  invited  to  come  also.  I  have 
had  a  lovely  time.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  President ;  of 
course  that  makes  me  famous,  and  his  wife  has  been  very  love- 
ly to  me,  and  now  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  such  a  congrega- 
tion of  celebrities  makes  me  feel  very  proud.  I  really  have 
enjoyed  this  meeting  very  much  and  I  wish  you  God  speed  in 
your  future,  and  I  know  that  whatever  you  do  will  be  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  your  Society. 

The  President:  I  notice  present  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  a 
woman  prominent  in  D.  A.  R.  work.  She  must  come  of  good 
stock,  as  she  wears  a  D.  A.  R.  badge  on  which  are  eight  gold 
bars  representing  eight  ancestors  she  had  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.     Will  she  favor  us  with  some  remarks? 

Mrs.  Smith :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  you  call 
on  one  so  young  to  speak  to  you  truly  old  settlers.  I  only 
became  forty  when  I  found  that  age  was  necessary  to  member- 
ship in  your  body.  Yes,  as  you  say,  I  am  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  I  have  charge  of  marking  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this   county  and  have  a 
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general  supervision  over  the  marking  of  all  such  graves  in 
Ohio.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  war, 
schooled  in  hardship  as  they  had  been,  became  pioneers  in  the 
settlement  of  Ohio,  and  here  their  remains  rest.  It  is  our 
hope  and  purpose  to  trace  out  every  spot  where  rests  the 
remains  of  one  of  these  soldiers. 

When  Memorial  Day  comes  around  and  we  see  the  flag 
of  our  country  with  its  many  stars,  representing  its  many 
states,  decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  by  their  valor  in 
the  Civil  War  saved  the  country,  we  also  want  to  see  the  flag 
of  thirteen  stars,  representing  the  colonies  unfurled  by  Wash- 
ington in  1776  and  first  thrown  to  the  breeze  on  the  sea  by 
John  Paul  Jones  when  he  gained  his  great  naval  victory, 
decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  by  their  blood  gave  us 
this,  country.  We  have  found  certainly  four  of  these  graves 
in  Cleveland  and  perhaps  might  have  found  more  had  it  not 
been  for  cemetery  desecrations.  If  you  know  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier's  grave,  anywhere  in  these  parts,  please  report 
it  to  me.  Thanks.  (Applause.) 
'        The  President:'    We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  queer  to  be  asked 
to  make  remarks  after  having  heard  so  many  good  speeches 
made  by  orators,  but  as  has  been  said,  I  feel  very  proud  to 
be  one  of  your  members.  We  have  heard  of  the  Philippines, 
Panama  and  many  other  places.  We  haven't  heard  much 
about  Cleveland,  the  great  city  of  the  Middle  West.  I  have 
been  here  since  1859  continually  in  one  business.  I  don't 
presume  that  any  of  you  realize  that  Cleveland,  while  a 
large  city,  is  built  more  of  wood  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  wood  has  been  furnished  largely  from 
our  own  state  and  from  the  state  of  Michigan.  Michigan  has 
furnished  more  wealth  to  our  country,  to  the  people  of  its 
Own  state  and  to  the  United  States  from  its  timber  and  its 
mines  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  not  barring  Califor- 
nia or  any  of  the  other  western  states  where  gold  has  been 
dug  by  the  millions.  Michigan's  wealth  is  on  its  surface  and 
the  grand  forests  that  it  contains.  When  I  commenced  in  the 
lumber  business,  Detroit  was  a  small  town  upon  the  Detroit 
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River.  I  went  there  for  my  lumber.  When  I  got  up  as  far 
as  Port  Huron  it  was  a  dense  forest.  We  thought  never  to 
get  beyond  there.  They  are  now  mining  gold  in  that  state 
and  have  found  mines  that  are  probably  inexhaustible.  I  feel 
proud  to  say  I  was  here  when  the  city -of  Cleveland's  limits 
were  Erie  Street.  We  had  no  paved  streets.  Today  we  have 
nearly  400  miles  of  paved  streets.  We  have  over  050  miles 
of  streets,  where  when  I  came  we  had  82  miles  of  streets. 
Cleveland  is  growing  beyond  comprehension.  Never  before, 
never  in  all  the  fifty  years  I  have  been  here  did  it  grow  as  fast 
as  it  has  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  President :  I  want  to  have  you  all  bear  in  mind  that 
our  meetings  take  place  each  year  on  the  10th  of  September. 
During  the  last  year  we  took  in  120  new  members.  I  hope 
the  coming  year  we  will  add  as  many  more.  We  lost  by 
deaths  last  year,  as  has  already  been  stated,  about  25.  I  wish 
you  would  bear  in  mind  that  when  any  of  your  friends  die,  to 
write  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  President  and  give  some- 
thing of  a  biographical  sketch,  or  give  at  least  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  so  that  we  can  have  it  to  use  in  making  up 
our  record.  We  write  out  a  biographical  sketch  of  each 
person  that  dies  when  we  can  get  the  necessary  facts,  and 
that  goes  into  the  Annals;  the  Annals  are  published  every 
year,  and  when  there  are  six  of  them,  they  are  bound  into  a 
volume,  one  of  the  volumes  is  kept  with  the  Historical  Society. 
If  you  have  anybody  coming  after  you  and  they  should  want 
to  know  how  old  you  were,  or  know  anything  about  you,  ali 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  Historical  Society  and 
find  out.  It  will  be  of  some  use  possibly  to  some  ot  your 
posterity  who  are  searching  up  property  that  you  may  leave. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  the  Society  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  this  most  excellent  meeting.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  put  a  great  deal  of  life  into  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  meetings  I  ever  attended. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  mover  and  carried  by  the 
unanimous  expression  of  the  members. 
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The  President:  We  will  now  arise,  the  orchestra  play 
America  and  all  sing  praise  to  our  country. 

Chaplain  Jones  than  pronounced  the  benediction:  Now 
may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  our 
Father,  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
rest  upon  you  and  abide  with  you  forever  more.    Amen. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members. 


JUDGE  DARIUS  CADWELL. 

Mr.  Cadwell  was  born  in  Andover,  Ashtabula  county,  in 
1821.  He  attended  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  Pa.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  firm  of  Wade  &  Kenny, 
at  Jefiferson,  O.,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844 
entered  into  partnership  with  that  firm.  In  1847  he  joined 
partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  the  firm  of  Rufus  P. 
Ranney  and  Charles  Simonds,  at  Jefferson. 

This  partnership  was  continued  until  1851,  when  Mr. 
Ranney  was  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  part- 
nership of  Simonds  &  Cadwell  continued  until  1871.  Judge 
Cadwell  held  the  office  of  Representative  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature during  the  years  of  1856  and  1857,  and  was  in  the 
Senate  in  1858  and  1859.  He  was  appointed  provost  marshal 
with  title  of  general  for  the  district  of  Ohio  in  1863,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  General  Cadwell  opened  a  law  office 
in  Cleveland,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  This  office  was  held  for  ten 
years.  He  afterwards  practiced  law  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  he  retired. 

In  1847  he  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza  Watrous,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Watrous,  of  Ashtabula,  O.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  Watrous  Cadwell,  by  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  Frank  W.  Cadwell,  of.  Cleveland,  and  ^Irs. 
Richard  W.  Hubbard,  of  Ashtabula. 

Mr.  Cadwell  was  an  estimable  citizen  and  died  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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MRS.  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN. 

Mrs.  Christian  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  May  27,  1807, 
and  died  in  Cleveland  December  3,  1905.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Stephens,  daughter  of  Moses  Stephens,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  who  was  of  a  family  of  ship  builders  on  the 
Clyde,  now  ''Alexander  Stevens  &  Sons."  December  24,  1823, 
she  married  Thomas  Christian,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  came  with  her  husband  and  several  children  to  Cleveland 
in  1837.  Here  she  has  ever  since  resided.  She  was  the  moth- 
er of  twelve  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Charles  Christian, 
eighty-one  years  old,  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Beside 
him,  D.  E.  Christian,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Fish  of  Olmsted,  judge  John 
W.  Christian  of  Forman,  N.  Dak.;  A.  C.  Christian  of  this 
city  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pero,  of  Fremont,  O.,  still  survive. 

Mrs.  Christian  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fish  in  Olmsted,  where  for  some  time,  she  had  been  visiting, 
apparently  in  her  usual  health  until  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  Mrs.  Christian  was  greatly  doved  for  her  Christian 
traits  and  happy  disposition.    ;       . 

MRS.  ELIZA  L.  DAVIES. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  July  21, 
1819.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Babcock.  She  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1837,  when  18  years  old,  to  live  with  a  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Wing.  She  married  John  Davies  Oct.  5,  1841.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  187i),  she  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  and  near  Berea,  then  came  to  Cleveland  to  live 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Sickles,  with  whom  she  made  her  home  until  lier  death,  Sept. 
7,  1906.  With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  passed  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  she  had  lived  in  Cuyahoga  County  the  en- 
tire time  since  her  arrival  in  Ohio.  She^had  two  children 
only,  a  son  who:  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sickles, 
who  survives  her.  .  ,  :  . 
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MR.  GEORGE  DEMINC^. 

Mr.  Deming  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Richfield,  O.,  in 
1827,  and  died  December  34,  1905.  In  all  respects  he  was  a 
self-made  man.  He  commenced  as  a  porter  for  the  George 
Worthington  Hardware  Company,  and  at  his  death  was  the 
leading  m.in  m  the  firm  and  the  chief  stockholder. 

Mr.  Deming  was  actively  associated  with  the  firm  for 
sixty-one  years  and  until  last  year  was  at  the  store  every 
day.  He  invariably  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive  at  the 
store  in  the  morning,  and  even  when  in  poor  health  he  used 
to  spend  a  few  hours  at  his  desk. 

His  wife  before  marriage  was  a  Miss  Celia  Bigelow  of 
Parma,  O.,  who  died  about  eight  years  ago.  A  most  estimable 
woman. 

In  politics  Mr.  Deming  was  always  a  stanch  Republican. 
While  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  he  never  held  office. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Hardware  Men's  National 
Association  and  widely  known  throughout  the  country  among 
hardware  men. 

A  large  fortune  was  accumulated  by  Mr.  Deming. 

His  home  at  the  corner  of  Hough  and  East  Madison  ave- 
nues, is  surrounded  by  nearly  thirty-two  acres  of  ground.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  estates  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Deming  was  also  the  owner  of  large  mining  interests 
in  New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Deming  in  that  territory  was 
named  for  him.  , 

Two  sons,  Paul  and  Robert,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Yates,  survive  him. 

MR.  CLARK  L.  DILLE. 

Mr.  Dille  was  born  in  Euclid,  O.,  in  October,  1816,  and 
died  in  Edgerton,  Kansas,  March  13,  1906.  He  was  the  fourth 
of  eight  children  born  to  Nehemiah  and  Elizabeth  Mcllrath 
Dille.  Nehemiah  with  four  brothers  and  one  sister  came  to 
Euclid  from  Washington  County,  Penn.,  with  their  father, 
David  Dille,  in  1803.  David  Dille  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1753  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.     He  Avas  with 
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Col.  Crawford  when  he  was  captured  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
Mr.  Clark  L.  Dille  December  3,  1840,  married  Margaret 
H.  Anderson  of  Euclid,  daughter  of  Barney  Anderson.  Mrs„ 
Dille  died  about  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Dille  in  1852  went  to 
Indiana  and  from  there  in  1853  moved  to  Tennessee.  In  185G 
he  started  for  Kansas,  but  on  account  of  the  border  ruffian 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  slavery  question  in  Kansas  was 
not  permitted  to  pass  through  Missouri.  He  turned  his  direc- 
tion to  lowa^  where  he  remained  until  1857.  April  5th  of  that 
year  he  reached  Kansas,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  land  he  had  pre-empted  from  the 
government.  He  served  the  Kansas  Legislature  in  1864  and 
several  times  subsequently  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners. 

A  Kansas  newspaper  says  of  him :  "He  was  prominent 
when  Kansas  history  was  being  made."  With  his  wife  in 
1842  he  united  with  the  Disciple  church  in  Euclid  (CoUamer) 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  life  adhered  to 
his  religious  principles. 

He  died  greatly  loved  and  respected.  Four  children  sur- 
vive him. 

MR.  WILLIAM  DOWNIE. 

Mr.  Downie  was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1841,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1853.  He  died  in 
this  city,  where  he  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century,  July 
30,  1906.  He  was  educated  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  after 
which  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  business.  Some  years  ago  his  father  was 
killed  in  a  runaway  on  the  Public  Square,  since  which  time 
Mr.  Downie  has  carried  on  business  in  his  own  name. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on,  feeling  that  he  must  re- 
main at  home,  haying  a  mother  to  support,  he  hired  a  man  to 
go  to  the  front  in  his  place.  He  was  one  of  Cleveland's  rhost 
public-spirited  citizens.  His  name  has  been  identified  with 
many  refoi-ftis  and  progressive  movements  in  the  city's  history. 
He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
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Cleveland  Tippecanoe  Club  in  the  early  days.  lie  was  alsf>  a 
prominent  Mason  and  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Scottish  Society 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Downie  had  a  name  for  strict  intcf^rity  of  which  his 
family  may  well  be  proud.  He  hated  shams  and  ail  kinds  of 
trickery  in  business,  or  politics.  In  his  death  Cleveland  lost 
a  most  valuable  citizen. 

Mr.  Downie  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children,  two  of 
whom  are  residents  of  Cleveland,  Miss  Helen  Downie  and 
W.  P.  Downie,  who  was  his  partner  in  business. 

MR.  DAVID  W.  GAGE. 

Mr.  Gage  was  born  in  Madison,  O.,  September  27,  1825^ 
and  died  in  Oberlin,  O.,  June  20,  1906.  He  married  Mary 
J.  Cole  September  3,  1855,  who  died  May  18,  1895. 

Mr.  Gage  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland  nearly  fifty  years, 
during  most  of  the  time  being  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  able  attorney  and  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  clients.  For  many  years  he  gave  much  time  to 
temperance  and  religious  work.  The  writer  of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch  knew  Mr.  Gage  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
respected  him  greatly  for  his  even  temperament  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Three  daughters  survive 
fiim,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Treat  of  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Street 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gerrish  of  Oberlin. 

MR.  EDWIN  C.  HIGBEE. 

Mr.  Higbee  was  born  in  1837,  at  Lodi,  O.,  and  died  in 
Cleveland,  January  17,  1906.  Until  ten  days  before  his  death 
he  had  been  in  the  best  of  health.  At  the  place  of  his  birth 
he  received  a  common  school  education  and  later  graduated 
at  Granville  College.  In  1860  he  married  Miss  Mary  Haines 
of  Lodi  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  came  to  Cleveland.  He 
immediately  went  into  partnership,  in  the  dry  goods  trade, 
with  Mr.  J.  G.  Hower.  The  partnership  continued  until  about 
1898,  when  Mr.  Hower  died.     In  1902  the  firm  name  became 
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The  Higbee  Co.  The  business  of  both  the  old  and  new  com- 
pany was  carried  on  at  237-240  Superior  St. 

Mr.  Higbee  was  exceedingly  thoughtful  of  others  and 
always  active  in  the  interest  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Higbee  was 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  home  or 
office.  The  many  employes  of  the  dry  goods  establishment 
of  which  he  was  so  long  the  head  had  cause  to  know  him 
as  a  good  friend. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  church  work.  Though  he  had  formerly 
belonged  to  both  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church  and  the 
Old  Stone  church  for  many  years,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  an  elder  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Higbee  is  survived  by  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Higbee,  and  two  sons,  William  T.  Higbee  of  this  city,  and 
Howard  H.  Higbee  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.  There  are  also 
living  two  brothers,  J.  B.  Higbee  of  Cleveland  and  Charles 
E.  Higbee  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cas- 
key  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sutlifif  and  Mr.  Higbee's  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Higbee. 

MR.  PETER  M.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  born  at  Painesville,  O.,  April  27,  1839, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  village  and 
at  the  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  O.  He  died  June 
9,  1906. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  masters  of 
Cleveland,  and  for  years  was  identified  with  the  city's  growth 
and  prosperity.  His  father.  Judge  Reuben  Hitchcock,  and  his 
grandfather,  Chief  Justice  Peter  Hitchcock,  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court,  were,  in  their  day,  leading  men  of  the  state. 
The  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle  in  the  Western 
Reserve. 

After  leaving  school  Mr.  Hitchcock  went  to  work  at  a 
blast  furnace  near  Ironton,  O.  This  was  in  1858,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  found  him  employed  in  the  rolling  mills  at 
Youngstown.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Hitch- 
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cock  enlisted  for  three  months  and  in  August,  1801,  was  made 
first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  Twentieth  r;hio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  and  was  mustered  into  the  three  years'  serv- 
ice. He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh, 
and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  through  all  of 
its  campaigns.  In  recognition  of  bravery  and  faithful  service 
he  was  made  brigade  and  later  division  quartermaster.  He 
was  mustered  out  after  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  August  20,  1864. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  married  Sarah  Jane  Wilcox,  daughter  of 
Aaron  Wilcox,  of  Painesville,  O.,  September  28,  18G4.  In 
1865  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  to  Cleveland  and  organized  the 
iron  and  steel  firm  of  Cleveland,  Brown  &  Co.,  in  which  he 
was  active  for  over  twenty  years,  when  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  Bassett,  Presley  &  Co.,  the  present  owners.  In 
1890  Mr.  Hitchcock,  with  others,  organized  the  Moon  Run 
Coal  Company,  and  was  active  in  its  management  until  1898, 
when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  concern 
from  its  inception  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  resigned. 

He  was  interested  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  BrowuTBonnell  Iron  Company,  of  Youngstown, 
now  merged  with  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company;  in 
the  old  Vulcan  Steel  Works  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  Hamilton 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  for  Savings  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Lake  Erie  College,  the  University  School,  the  Floating  Bethel, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  of  the  Working- 
men's  Collateral  Loan  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  a 
trustee  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  director  of  the  North  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Storage  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Union,  Country 
and  Euclid  clubs. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
stood  high  in  the  business  world.  He  was  of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition and  never  sought  political  honors,  and  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  means  to  numberless  worthy  causes.     His  widow 
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and  four  children  survive  him.  They  are :  Charles  W.,  of 
the  Lincoln  Electric  Manufacturing  Company ;  Reuben,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Wood,  Hitchcock  &  Morgan;  Lawrence,  of  the 
Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company,  and  H.  Morley, 
of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

MR.  ALVA  A.  JEWETT. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  born  in  1821  on  what  was  then  a  farm, 
taking  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and 
Water  Streets.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Newburg^  where 
he  also  engaged  in  farming.  His  home  was  on  Broadway  and 
had  been  ever  since  1844.     Here  he  died  June  29,  1906. 

Mr.  Jewett  took  considerable  interest  in  politics  and  was 
the  first  to  represent  the  old  fourteenth  ward  in  the  city  coun- 
cil. He  retired  about  thirty-five  years  ago  and  has  not  since 
been  engaged  in  business. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  as  an  honest,  upright  citizen. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  six  children.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  Riverside  cemetery,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
director  for  many  years. 

MRS.  G.  W.  JONES. 

Mrs.  Jones'  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Rhodilla  Tenney ;  she 
was  born  in  Orwell,  Vt.,  March  6,  1817.  She  died  Saturday  P.  M. 
December  2,  1905,  at  the  family  home,-  326  Pearl  St.  In  1828,  she 
married  George  Washington  Jones,  and  shortly  afterwards  came 
to  Cleveland,  where  she  continued  to  live  until  her  death.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  took  rank  as  the  senior  female  member. 

MR.  DAVID  H.  KIMBERLEY. 

Mr.  Kimberley  was  born  in  England  in  1842  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  in;  1847.  After  a  lingering, 
sickness  of.  some  months  he  died  October  21,  1905. 
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Mr.  Kimberley  was  vice-president  of  the  Proflucc  Ex- 
change Bank,  wrecked  by  the  stealings  of  a  cashier,  and  worry 
over  the  bank's  affairs  is  believed  to  have  added  much  to  his 
illness.  He  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Knights  of  Pyth- 
.ias,  and  other  orders,  president  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Paving 
&  Construction  Company,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Perma- 
nent Building  and  Loan  Association,  afterward  the  Central 
Trust  Company;  president  of  the  Lorain  Street  Savings  Bank 
Company,  trustee  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Association, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  «&  Leavenworth  railroad,  and  an 
ofificer  of  the  India  Rubber  Company  and  the  Federal  Gas  & 
Fuel  Company  of  Columbus. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Kimberley,  a  loyal  Republican  always, 
was  active  in  politics.  With  Dwight  Palmer  and  John  Grif- 
^fith,  both  of  whom  died  before  him,  he  formed  the  Kimberley 
trio,  whose  songs  were  a  feature  of  campaigns  in  this  county 
.for  years.  Mr.  Kimberley  was  twice  elected  county  treasurer 
in  the  '80's. 

Mr.  Kimberley  was  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  a  man  of 
good  business  capacity  and  had  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 


MR.  ORIN  C.  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  born  in  1823  in  the  town  of  Marietta, 
O.,  his  parents  having  moved  to  that  town  from  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.^  a  few  years  prior  to  his  birth.  His  father, 
Mf.  George  Lawrence,  settled  in  Olmsted  township,  this 
.county,  and  resided  there  with  his  family  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Lawrence  remained  a  resident  of  Olmsted  township  un- 
til he  moved  to  Cleveland  in  April,  1864,  and  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  residence  there  conducted  a  large  gen- 
:eral  store  which  was  familiarly  known  as  ''Romps"  store. 
.He  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Homp,  who  had  conducted 
it  for  many  years. 

In  Cleveland,  he  lived  on  the  west  side,  where  he  died. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade,  later  the  livery  busi- 
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ness  and  after  that  had  a  flour  and  feed  store,  Finally,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  oil  industry,  he  entered  the  business  as  a 
jobber  and  remained  in  that  business  until  his  retirement 
some  years  ago. 

He  was  a  staunch  Union  supporter,  during  the  Civil  War. 
While  always  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city, 
he  never  sought  political  honors. 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  on  December  18th,  1904,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  (his  second  wife)  and  seven  of  his  eight 
children. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  1843  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1857.  He  died  November  14,  1905. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  and  his  brother,  the  late  W.  J.  Mor- 
gan, established  the  W.  J.  Morgan  Co.  The  two  young  men 
had  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  business  except  their 
integrity  and  the  ability  to  do  hard  work.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  two  brothers  the  firm  grew  from  a  hum- 
ble beginning  to  the  largest  lithographic  concern  in  the  world. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  one  year  ago,  Mr.  Morgan  be- 
came the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  the  old  firm  name  being 
retained. 

Living  in  the  period  of  this  city's  greatest  development, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  largely  identified  with  its  progress.  He  was 
the  president  of  the  Morgan,  Moore  &  Bayne  Coal  Co.,  which 
, recently  sold  out  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  Besides  bemg  a 
stockholder  in  many  other  Cleveland  enterprises  he  served 
as  a  director  of  several  Cleveland  banks  for  a  number  of  years. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  Mr.  Morgan's  success  in  his 
busmess  as  well  as  his  private  life,  was  his  power  of  making 
and  holding  friends  through  his  cheerful  personality  and 
.strength  of  character.  During  his  lifetime  he  made  thousands 
of  friends  in  Cleveland  who  now  lament  his  sudden  death. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member  -of  the  Union,  Country,  Roadside, 
Euclid  and  Colonial  clubs  and  was  always  prominent  in  Cleve- 
land society. 
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On  coming  to  Cleveland  he  joined  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian church,  of  which  he  was  a  lifelong  attendant, 

Mr.  Morgan  was  always  interested  in  problems  that  af- 
fected the  masses  of  the  people  and  he  never  refused  to  aid 
any  movement  that  was  directed  toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  The  only  time  that  Mr.  Morgan  served  the  public 
personally  was  when  he  acted  as  a  city  councilman  under  Ste- 
phen Buhrer's  administration. 

He  was  married  in  18G3  to  Miss  Julia  Holly,  whom  he 
survived  by  three  years.  Four  children  mourn  his  loss :  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Uhl,  A.  H.  Morgan,  Miss  Rose  Morgan  and  P.  J.  Mor- 
gan. 


MR.  WILLIAM  PATE. 

Mr.  Pate  was  born  in  Burnley,  Lancashire,  England,  Oct. 
5,  1840,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father,  William  Pate, 
Sr.,  when  eight  years  of  age.  In  1856  he  located  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Pate  served  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  engineers  corps,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  different  lines  of  business  in  Cleveland  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  fiscal  agent 
and  a  large  owner  of  stock  in  the  Jessie  gold  mine  in  Arizona. 
He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  city  council  several  years  ago.  When  still 
a  young  man  Mr.  Pate  joined  the  Willson  Ave.  Baptist 
church,  and  several  years  later  helped  organize,  and  had  until 
his  death  been  an  active  member  of  the  Church  of  God  on 
Woodland  Ave. 

Mr.  Pate  died  while  on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
in  England,  May  3,  1906.  His  sons,  William  and  Robert, 
brought  his  remains  home  to  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Pate  died  in 
1902.  Five  children  survive  the  deceased:  ]\Irs.  B.  H.  Lang, 
R.  G.  Pate,  William  Pate,  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Pate  and  Miss  Hat- 
tie  E.  Pate. 
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MRS.  FRANK  SEITHER. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Seither  was  born  in  1845  on  the  West  Side, 
and  died  October  21,  1905,  on  the  same  premises  where  born. 
Slic  was  a  member  of  a  famous  pioneer  family  that  emigrated 
to  this  section  of  the  state  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. Her  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  shod  horses  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Mrs.  Seither  was  married  to  Mr.  Seither,  who  survives 
her,  in  1859.  For  twenty-five  years  the  couple  lived  on  Clark 
avenue,  but  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Seither  purchased  the  old 
place  where  Mrs.  Seither  was  born  and  there  they  have  lived 
since.  Both  were  members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Associa- 
tion and  active  in  the  Free  Will  Baptist  church  at  the  corner 
of  Scranton  and  Clark  avenues.  Mrs.  Seither  was  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  her  church  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Jones  Home  for 
Friendless  Children. 

Two  sisters,  one  of  whom  lives  in  Minnesota  and  the  oth- 
er m  this  city;  four  children,  all  of  whom  live  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  husband,  survive  Mrs.  Seither. 

MR.  CHARLES  A.  SELDEN. 

Mr.  Selden  was  the  son  of  R.  C.  Selden  and  Julia  Sargent 
Selden,  whose  farm  was  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the 
southwest  side  of  Cleveland.  Here  on  this  farm  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Selden  was  born  December  14,  1830.  He  died  April  18, 
1906. 

MRS.  LOUIS  SMITHNIGHT. 

Mrs.  Smithnight  was  born  in  Cleveland  May  2,  1837,  and 
died  May  28,  1906.  Her  maiden  name  was  Nettie  Wilcox. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Smithnight  was  of  a  retiring  disposition  and 
found  most  pleasure  in  home  life.  She  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  kind  neighbor.  -    : 
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MR.  GEORGE  W.  STOCKLEY. 

Mr.  Stockley  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1843  and  died  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1906.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
John  G.  Stockley,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland,  and 
in  his  day  one  of  Cleveland's  most  prominent  men 

[We  are  sorry  not  to  have  been  furnished  more  of  his  life. J 

MR.  WM.  J.  WATTERSON. 

Mr.  Watterson  was  born  in  Warrensville,  O.,  in  1830 
ana  died  November  20,  1905,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  VVm. 
R.  Watterson,  on  Giddings  avenue.  He  was.  a  successful 
contractor  and  highly  respected  citizen.  For  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  many  of  the  older 
ones,  when  built  the  finest  in  the  city,  were  erected  by  him. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  interested  in  the  Standard  Tobacco 
Company,  but  retired  from  active  business  pursuits  four  years 
ago. 

He  is  survived  by  three  children,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Moody,  of 
New  York  City,  E.  P.  Watterson  and  W.  R.  Watterson,  of  this 
city.  Mrs.  Watterson  died  three  years  ago.  M.  G.  Watterson, 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  is  a  brother. 

Mr.  Watterson  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  Oriental 
Commandery,  K.  T.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  family  home  was  formerly  on  Sco- 
vill  avenue,  near  Forest  street,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Wat- 
tersons  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
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CONSTITUTION 


AS  AMENDED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 


Article  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  ''The  Early  Settlers^ 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County/'  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve 
at  least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and 
who  shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability, 
except  that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  mem- 
bership fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from 
each  member  who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and 
applied  in  defraying  necessary  expenses. 

Article  11. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  per- 
sons, all  of  which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association 
and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  they  accept  their  appointments. 

Article  III. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises, 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
and  collecting  all  such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal 
reminiscences  respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
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the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Keserve  as  may  be 
regarded  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation;  and  also 
for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting 
such  other  business  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  ]jub]ic 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ages  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members, 
and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  Associa- 
tion by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  pay- 
ment. 

Article  V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  body  or  in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the 
Association  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  number  of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  i\s- 
sociation,  at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  an- 
nual proceedings  of  the  Association,  including  such  other  val- 
uable information  as  may  have  been  received,  are  properly 
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prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-officio. 

Article  VI. 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No 
special  meeting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes, 
and  on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  re> 
ferred  for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only 
upon  its  approval  shall  any  person  be  deemed  elected. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  now  Living. 


When 

Came  tf> 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Heserve 

Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Adams,  Addie  L. 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Adams,  Asa  C. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Adams,  Charles  M. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Adams,  George  H. 

England 

1821 

1840 

Adams,  Mrs.  Isabel 

Ohio 

1818 

1849 

Adams,  John  F. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Adams,  Joseph  J. 

New  York 

1835 

1840 

Akers,  William  J. 

England 

1845 

1847 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Akins,  Fred  R. 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Akins,  Mrs.  Mercy  M. 

New  York 

1816 

1832 

Alleman,  Mrs.  Catherine  J. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Amy,  Adelia 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Jennie  V. 

Wisconsin 

1844 

1846 

Andrews,  John 

England 

1825 

1849 

Apthorp,  Henry 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Augsted,  Minnie 

Germany 

1847 

185a 

Austin,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

England 

1821 

184(> 

Avery,  Rev.  Frederick  Burt 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Avery,  Jane  M. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Avery,   William   G. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Avery,  Hezekiah 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Awl,  Woodward 

Ohio 

1840 

1856 

Axtell,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Maine 

1835 

1865 

Babeock,  Charles 

Ohio 

1850 

1853 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Perry  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Babeock,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Backus,  Mrs-.  Franklin  T. 

Ohio 

1822 

182^ 
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W^hen 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Bacon,  E.  C. 

Vermont 

1828 

1856 

Bailey,  Dr.  Robert 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Baker,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Baldwin,  Martin  H. 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Bardwell,  John  N. 

New  York 

1835 

1838 

Bardwell,  Mrs.  John  N. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Barnett,  Mrs.  Mariah  H. 

Germany 

1822 

1835 

Barrance,  Mary  Ann 

England 

1827 

1853 

Barrett,  Mary  H.  Quayle 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Barrow,  John 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Connecticut 

1813 

1834 

Baster,  Henry 

England 

1837 

1842 

Beach,  Henry 

Ohio 

1817 

1817 

Beardsley,  Lester  C. 

New  York 

1833 

1839 

Beck,  George  D. 

England 

1831 

1840 

Becker,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Beckwith,  Sheldon  O. 

Ohio      • 

1838 

1838 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Sheldon  0. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Bell,  F.  W. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Benjamin,  John  A. 

Massachusetts 

1830 

1836 

Benton,  Horace 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Benton,  Mrs.  Lucius  A. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Bloch,  J.  C. 

Hungary 

1856 

1865 

Black,  Louis 

Germany 

1842 

1854' 

Blackwell,  Jared  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Blahd,  Louis  S. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Bohm,  Henry  E. 

Germany 

1838 

1851 

Boggis,  Robert  H. 

N)ew  York 

1835 

1852 

Bohring,  Henry  H. 

Ohio 

1862 

1862 

Bolton,  Charles  Chester 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Thomas 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Born,  Charles  P. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bo'Sworth,  Mrs.  L. 

New  York 

1828 

1847 

Bosworth,  Newton  C. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bothwell,  John  D. 

Scotland 

1831 

1852 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

liorn. 

Itchcrve. 

Boiilton,  Marion 

England 

1817 

1852 

Bower,  Alfred  B. 

Ohio 

1801 

1861 

Bower,  Buckland  P. 

Connecticut 

18)^8 

1855 

Bower,  Mrs.  Euphemia  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1810 

Bowler,  Noadiah  P. 

New  York 

1820 

1833 

Bowler,  Walter  N. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Bowley,  Henry 

England 

1830 

1848 

Bowman,  I.  T. 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1859 

Boynton,  Dr.  Silas  A. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Brack,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland 

1823 

1835 

Bradley,  M.  A. 

Ohio 

1850 

1859 

Brainard,  George  W. 

New  Hampshire 

1827 

1834 

Brainard,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Brainard,  Joseph  K. 

New  Hampshire 

18t^0 

1834 

Brainard,  Tyler  W. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Brainerd,  Jesse  K. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Brasnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland 

1846 

1850 

Breck,  Hon.  Joseph  H. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Brennan,  Luke 

Ireland 

1830 

1852 

Briggs,  Pierson  D. 

New  York 

1832 

1856 

Brooks,  Caroline 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Lydia  R. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Brooks,  Oliver  K. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1847 

Brooks,  Stephen  E. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Brooks,  Thomas  H. 

Indiana 

1846 

1847 

Brown,  Ada  I. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Brown,  Ebeline  S. 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 

Brown,  Frank 

England 

1845 

1851 

Brown,  Mrs.  Julia  F. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York 

1842 

1852 

Buckley,  Hugh,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Buell,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Buell,  Albert  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Buhrer,  Stephen 

Ohio 

1825 

1844 

Burger,  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Burgess,  J.  C. 

New  York 

1832 

1840 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 

Canada 

1836 

1859 

Burgess,  Mrs.  L.  F. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Burke,  James  C. 

Ireland 

1835 

1849 

Burke,  Rachel  C. 

New  York 

1820 

1823 

Burt,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Burton,  Mrs.  Emeline  A. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Burton,  John  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Burwell,  C.  H. 



1838 

1846 

Byerly,  Mrs.  F.  X. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Cady,  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1840 

1858 

Cahoon,  Thomas  H. 

Maryland 

1832 

1842 

Caine,  William  H. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Callister,  John  J. 

Isle  of  Man 

1818 

1842 

Canfield,  Ira  E. 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 

Massachusetts 

1827 

1838 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Sarephina 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Capener,  Dr.  William  H. 

England 

1831 

1838 

Carlisle,  Robert  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Carman,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Carran,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Carran,  Robert 

Isle  of  Man 

1812 

1836 

Corvell,  Frank  R. 

New  York 

1858 

1859 

Case,  George  L. 

Ohio 

1847 

1849 

Case,  Hiram  M. 

England 

1842 

1864 

Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England 

1842 

1864 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Ann 

Ohio 

1839 

1845 

Chandler,  George  H, 

England 

1835 

1857 

Chandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Chapin,  Miss  Julia 

Pennsylvania 

1842 

1852 

Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Chapman,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Charles,  J.  S. 

New  York 

1818 

1832 

Chase,  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

"    1850 

1850 
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Name. 

Where  Born. 

When. 
|{orM. 

Came  to 
IteHcrve. 

Chester,  Mrs.  Edwin 

Ohio 

\H'V.) 

1839 

Christian,  George  B. 

Isle  of  Man 

184G 

1850 

Claflin,  Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts 

i8;u 

1855 

Claflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio 

1845 

1849 

Clark,  Charles  H. 

Massachusetts 

182.3 

1835 

Clark,  James  H. 

England 

1832 

1853 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary 

Germany 

1848 

1855 

Coates,  William  R. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut 

1823 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Coe,  Capt.  Lord  M. 

New  York 

1828 

1833 

Cogswell,  Benjamin  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Cogswell,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cole,  David  E. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Colwell,  Joseph 

New  York 

1844 

1854 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop 

New  York 

1821 

1828 

Cooley,  Mrs.  Lettie 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Coon,  John 

New  York 

1822 

1837 

Corlett,  John 

Isle  of  Man 

1815 

1836 

Corlett,  William  K. 

Isle  of  Man 

1820 

1837 

Covert,  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York 

1837 

1849 

Cowle,  John  B. 

England 

1826 

1840 

Cowle,  Richard 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 

New  York 

1827 

1849 

Cowles,  J.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England 

1824 

1834 

Cox,  Miss  Jane  M. 

England 

1829 

1834 

Cox,  William  O. 

England 

1853 

1855 

Cozad,  Justin  L. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Cozzens,  Mary  H. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Crable,  John 

Germany 

1828 

1833 

Cranney,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Cridland,  E.  J.  H. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Critchley,  Mrs.  John 

England 

1828 

1851 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

Massachusetts 

1828 

1852 

Curtiss,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1821 

1840 

Curtiss,  Miss  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Dall,  Andrew 

Scotland 

1850 

1852 

Danforth,  J.  H. 

New  York 

1854 

1854 

Darby,  John  E. 

Massachusetts 

1835 

1858 

Davidson,  Charles  A. 

New  York 

1836 

1837 

Davies,  H.  J. 

Canada 

1859 

1863 

Davis,  Mrs.  Betsey 

New  York 

1816 

1836 

Davis,  Schuyler 

Ohio 

'  1847 

1847 

Dean,  Flavins  J. 

Ohio 

^      1836. 

1836 

Dean,  Mrs.  Henrietta 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Dean,  Horace 

Ohio 

1§21 

1821 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

DeForest,  Cyrus  H. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Dellenbaugh,  Judge  F.  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Denison,  Edwin 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Denzer,  Mrs.  Sarah 

England 

1824 

1837 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

New  York 

1841 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dille,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Doan,  Edwin  W. 

.      Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Doan,  Mrs.  George 

New  York 

1837 

1846 

Doan,  Seth  H. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Dodge,  Mortimer  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson- S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Donnely,  W.  E. 

Ohio 

1855 

1857 

Doolittle,  Elisha  S. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1838 

Dorsett,  John  W. 

England 

1822 

1832 

Dunn,  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Dunn,  Joseph 

England 

1820 

1834 

Durant,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Isle  of  Man 

1844 

1844 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York 

1831 

1834 

Duty,  A.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 
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Name. 

Where  Ufirn. 

Born 

Reserve. 

Duty,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Dwyer,  James  W. 

Ohio 

IH'V.) 

1839 

Edgerton,  Sardis,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Elerick,  Mrs.  A.  E. 



Emerson,  Taylor 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Everett,  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

18oG 

1856 

Falk,  Marilla  Marks 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Farr,  Abram  G. 

Ohio 

1885 

1835 

Farrell,  David  C. 

New  York 

1827 

1831 

Fenn,  S.  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ferrell,  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Ferrill,  Minnie  A. 

England 

1839 

1844 

I^ish,  Abel 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Fish,  Ozias 

Ohio 

1818 

1818 

Fisher,  Miss  Adah 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Fisher,  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts 

1822 

1853 

Fishell,  Mary  E.      ■ 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Flick,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Flick,  Mrs.  Adeline 

Pennsylvania 

1844 

1865 

Foote,  Mrs.  Lyman  P. 

Germany 

1837 

1848 

Forbes,  Alexander  A. 

Scotland 

1824 

1837 

Ford,  Mrs.  Horatio  C 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Fow^ler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Fowler,  Armanda  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fowler,  Edwin 



1835 

Fuhrman,  Charles 

Germany 

1845 

1850 

Fuller,  Charles  H.        ■ 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Gale,- Mrs.  Susan 

New  York 

1815 

1834 

Gallagher,  Hon.  Milan 

"    Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Gardner,  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1834 

1837 

Gawne,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Gerould,  Mrs.  Julia  Clapp 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Gibbons,  John  W.         ■ 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Gillbert,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Gleim,  Lorenz 

Germany 

1825 

1849 
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Goodwin,  William 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Goodwillie,  Mrs.  Thomas 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

England 

1851 

1851 

Gordon,  Mary 

England 

1847 

1847 

Goulder,  Harvey  D. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Goulder,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gouvy,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Green,  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 

Pennsylvania 

1826 

1846 

Green,  John  E. 

Vermont 

1837 

1856 

Green,  Perry  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Greenhalgh,  Robert 

England 

1828 

1840 

Gregory,  Thomas 

England 

1827 

1849 

Groff,  Henry  R. 

Pennsylvania 

1827 

1833 

Guilford,  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,  Alexander 

•    W.  Virginia 

1850 

1859 

Hadlow,  Henry 

England 

1829 

1831 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hale,  Betsy  Marsh 

Vermont 

1827 

1833 

Hale,  J.  J. 

Vermont 

1811 

1817 

Hall,  Liba  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mariette 

New  York, 

1829 

1835 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Handerson,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Abby  J. 

Connecticut 

1823 

1845 

Harris,  Albert  J. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Harris,  Brougham  E. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Harris,  Frank  R. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Hathaway,  Myra  Fisher 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Hathaway,  Warren  W. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Hawley,  Mrs.  A. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1840 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany 

1838 

1856 

Hayes,  William  J. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 
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Hayes,  Kaufman 

Germany 

miry 

1852 

Heller,  Israel  B. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Herman,  George  P. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Illinois 

1841 

1847 

He  ward,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 

England 

1823 

1835 

Hickox,  Charles  G. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Hickox,  Frank  F. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hill,  Stephen  N. 

Canada 

1824 

1851 

Hills,  William  D. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hills,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hills,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Whela 

England 

1835 

1848 

Hodge,  Karl 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Hodge,  Col.  Orlando  J. 

New  York 

1828 

1837 

Holden,  Liberty  Emery 

Maine 

1833 

1861 

Holmes,  J.  H. 

England 

1843 

1865 

Honeywell,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

England 

1825 

1844 

Hord,  A.  C 

Ohio 

1855 

1872 

Hord,  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Horton,  Dr.  William  P. 

Vermont 

1823 

1844 

Hosley,  Almira 

Connecticut 

1826 

1840 

House,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

House,  Martin 

Vermont 

1830 

1835 

Howe,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Howe,  Mrs.  Rachel 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hoyt,  George 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Daniel  D. 

France 

1825 

1834 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Hinman  B. 

New  York 

1818 

1836 

Hurlbut,  William  Lyman 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Hutchins,  Judge  John  C. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  John  T. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hyde,  Averill  L. 

Connecticut 

1855 

1862 

Hyde,  G.  A. 

Massachusetts 

1826 

1850 

Ingersoll,  Alvin  F. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Ohio 

1832 

1846 

Jackson,  Alice 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

James,  William 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 
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Jamison,  Mrs.  Ann 

Ireland 

1835 

1852 

Jenne,  Isabelle 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Jennings,  John  G. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Johnson,  A.  M. 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  David 

Ohio 

1814 

1835 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio 

1862 

1862 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  D. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Johnson,  Philander  L. 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  Seth  W. 

Connecticut 

1811 

1833 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1813 

1813 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York 

1821 

1835 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 

Jordan,  Miss  Lucy 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Judkins,  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Judkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

New  York 

1816 

1840 

Kaneen,  Mrs.  EHza  Ellen 

New  York 

1824 

1840 

Kappler,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 

Massachusetts 

1827 

1851 

Kelley,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Kelley,  Thomas  A. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Kellogg,  Horace  S. 



.... 

.... 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Louisa 

.... 

.... 

Kennedy,  Charles  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Kerns,  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Kerruish,  William  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Kerruish,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Isle  of  Man 

1837 

1852 

Kerstine,  Anna  M. 

Germany 

1836 

1849 

Kerstine,  Henry  C. 

Germany 

1824 

1849 

Keys,  Daniel  H. 

New  York 

1833 

1850 

Kidney,  George  H. 

New  York  J 

_  '  1827 

1847 

Kidney,  Mrs.  Virginia  E. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Kieffer,  Michael 

New  York 

1846 

1848 

King,  Wm.  A. 

England 

1843 

1865 

Kline,  Virgil  P. 

Ohio               ; : 

1844 

1844 

Kneale,  Mrs.  Rhoda 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Knight,  T.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 
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Lambert,  Anthony  A. 
Lambert,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Lambert,  Mrs.  L.  Kate 
Lander,  MarceUus  A. 
Lane,  Charles  D. 
Lauser,  Fred  C. 
Lawrence,  Jane  E. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Lee,  James  W. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 
Leigh,  William 
Lester,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Brown 
Letts,  E.  J. 
Lewis,  Clarence  H. 
Liebick,  A.  K. 
Locke,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
Lockwood,  C.  B. 
Lowe,  Robert  D. 
Lowman,  John  H. 
Lyon,  Henry  H. 
McAuley,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
McCrosky,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 
McCrosky,  James 
McDole,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 
McGillicnddy,  T.  D. 
Mcintosh,  George  T. 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Mcintosh,  Henry  P. 
McKay,  George  A. 
McKay,  George  P. 
McKean,  N.  P. 
McKinnie,  Henry  J. 
McKinnie,  William  J. 
McMahan,  John  P. 
McManns,  Thomas  J. 
Mackerell,  Hilbert 
Madison,  William  A. 


Where  Born. 

Ohio 

When 
Born. 

1850 

Came  to 
KcHerve. 

1850 

Ohio 

1845 

1815 

Germany 
Ohio 

1844 
184'^ 

1850 
1842 

New  York 

18:M 

1837 

Germany 
Ohio 

18:59 
1820 

1847 
1826 

Ohio 

18:r/ 

1837 

New  York 

]HV) 

1838 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

England 

1832 

1850 

New  York 

1822 

1845 

New  York 

1833 

1854 

Ohio 

1857 

1861 

Germany 
Ohio 

1854 
183G 

1864 
1836 

New  York 

1829 

1832 

England 
Ohio 

1828 
1849 

1852 
1849 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

New  York 

1842 

1852 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Kentucky 
Ohio 

1829 

1820 

1865 
1820 

Kentucky 
Ohio 

1835 
1849 

1847 
1849 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

New  York 
Ohio 

1841 
1838 

1847 
1838 

New  Hampshire 
Ohio 

1844 
1855 

1864 
1855 

Vermont 

1835 

1855 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

England 
Ohio 

1815 

1845 

1849 
1845 
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Maher,  William  K. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Mahler,  Baruch 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Malone,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Maloney,  Edward 

Ireland 

1837 

1848 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany 

1834 

1851 

Manix,  Cornelius  J. 

Indiana 

1851 

1852 

Manning,  Albert  R. 

England 

1835 

1847 

Marks,  Nehemiah         : 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont 

1830 

1841 

Martyn,  Henry  L. 

Vermont 

1823 

1843 

Mason,  Mrs.  J. 

England 

1834 

1852 

Mastick,  H.  A. 

Ohio 

1828 

1831 

Matthews,  Maria  Dean 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

May,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Mellen,  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

1852 

Merriam,  Edward 

Connecticut 

1819 

1820 

Merriam,  E.  B. 

England 

1833 

1837 

Milgate,  Mrs.  Mattie 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Miller,  William  L. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Minor,  Seth 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Moony,  John  B. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Morgan,  George  F. 

New  York 

1853 

1854 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Hannah  C. 

Massachusetts 

1820 

1832 

Morgan,  Mrs.  N.  G. 

Ohio 

1815 

1818 

Morison,  David 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Morley,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Moses,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1818 

1818 

Moses,  Nelson 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Mulhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Muerman,  C.  A. 

Germany 

1829 

1851 

Morgan,  Clifford  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Murfett,  Edward 

England 

1833 

1837 

Murfrey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Murfrey,  Cornelius 

Ireland 

1830 

1853 

Murfrey,  L.  A. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Mylechraine,  William 

Isle  of  Man 

1849 

1857 
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Nahuis,  John 

Holland 

i8;ui 

1855 

Newton,  William  H. 

Connecticut 

1810 

1837 

Norris,  Gaal  G. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Norton,  Walter 

New  York 

18P>6 

1839 

Nott,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

New  York 

1829 

1839 

Nutt,  Adelaide  N. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Nutt,  Willard  L. 

New  York 

1831 

1832 

O'Brien,  P.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Odell,  Jay 

New  York 

1819 

1828 

Ograin,  Mrs.  Lida  W. 

Ohio 

1804 

1864 

Olmsted,  Oscar  N. 

Ohio 

18.3r) 

1836 

Olmsted,  George  H. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Osborn,  James  M. 

New  York 

1835 

1858 

Oster,  Jacob 

Germany 

1832 

1852 

Oswald,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Oviatt,  Schuyler  R. 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Page,  Edward  S. 

Ohio 

1843 

1848 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Louise  J. 

Connecticut 

1829 

1839 

Paine,  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Paine,  James  H. 

New  York 

1838 

1852 

Paine,  Seth  T. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Palmer,  Lucinda 

1822 
1853 

1830 

Palmer,  Richard  L. 

Ohio 

1853 

Pearce,  Boardman 

New  York 

1814 

1817 

Pearce,  Scoville  B. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Pearce,  Robert  S. 

New  York 

1857 

1863 

Pearse,  Benjamin 

Rhode  Island 

1813 

1839 

Pease,  Gideon 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ida  Ruth 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Peck,  T.  D. 

New  York 

1828 

1840 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Pelton,  Edwin  D. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Pennington,  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

1837 

1861 

Perkins,  Douglass 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Pettengill,  Mrs.  Abby  L. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Pettit,  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Maine 

1840 

1857 

Petty,  E.  L.  Judkins 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 
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Phillips,  B.  F. 

Ohio 

1832 

1833 

Phillips,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Pike,  Mrs.  Lucy 

England 

1838 

1855 

Pike,  Simon  E. 

England 

1833 

1853 

Pond,  Martin  W. 

Connecticut 

1814 

1845 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England 

1842 

1852 

Pope,  Irving  W. 

New  York 

1834 

1835 

Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  Frink: 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Porter,  C.  H. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

Post,  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Prall,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio              ,'   : 

1849 

1849 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B." 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky 

1830 

1831 

Prescott,  William 

England 

1850 

1854 

Preyer,  Hugo 

Germany 

1847 

1857 

Quayle,  George  L. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Quayle,  Thomas  C. 

Isle  of   Man 

1828 

1856 

Quinn,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Massachusetts 

1812 

1842 

Ragg,  William  H. 

New  Jersey 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England 

1831 

1851 

Ranney,  Henry  C. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ranney,  William  S. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Raymond,  Henry  N. 

Connecticut 

1835 

1836 

Raymond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Remington,  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen 

New  York 

1834 

1853 

Renonard,  Harriet  W. 

New  York 

1823 

1829 

Repp,  Philip  H. 

Germany 

1830 

1840 

Reynolds,  Isaac 

New  York 

1831 

1832 

Rice,  Capt.  Percy  W. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ricksecker,  W.  K. 

Maryland 

1831 

1839 

Rieley,  Francis 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Roberts,  Amanda  B. 

New  York 

1819 

1846 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Robinson,  N. 

Ohio 

1817 

1817 

Rockefeller,  John  D. 

New  York 

1839 

1852 
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Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D. 

New  York 

18:^9 

1852 

Rohrheimer,  Maurice 

Ohio 

ISfJO 

1800 

Roof,  Joseph  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Root,  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 

New  York 

1838 

1844 

Rose,  Benjamin 

England 

1828 

1849 

Rose,  Edwin  G. 

New  York 

1837 

1861 

Rose,  Mrs.  Parmelee 

Ohio 

1835 

1865 

Rose,  Sarah  P.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Rossiter,  Silas 

England 

1851 

1852 

Roy,  John  N. 

New  York 

1831 

1858 

Rudd,  William  C. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Russell,  Mrs.  Cornelius  L. 

New  York 

1822 

1835 

Russell,  George  F. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ryder,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Sabin,  Miss  Julia  Sophia 

New   York 

1843 

1846 

Sanborn,  Horace  R. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Sanford,  Charles 

New  York 

1830 

1848 

Sargeant,  John  W.      , 

Vermont 

1826 

1834 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Julia  A. 

Michigan 

1827 

1828 

Savage,  Mrs.  E.  G. 

New  York 

1833 

1859 

Saxton,  Miss  Mary 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Schmitt,  Josephine  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Schneider,  Mrs.  Maria 

Germany 

1831 

1847 

Schneider,  Miss  Marie 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Schlatterback,  George  A.     ^ 

Germany 

1829 

1853 

Schofield,  Levi  T. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Scofield,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Scofield,  William  C. 

England 

1821 

1843 

Seither,  Frank 

-Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Seller,  William  T. 

England 

1827 

1849 

Semon,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Seufert,  William 

Germany 

1813 

1835 

Severance,  Solon  L. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Shanklin,  Mrs.  Stella  E. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

New  York 

1846 

1852 

Shepard,  Mrs.  William 

Vermont 

1828 

1835 
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Sherwin,  Henry  A. 

Vermont 

1842 

1860 

Sherwin,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Sherwin,  Nelson  B. 

Vermont 

1832 

1857 

Shipherd,  William  C. 

New  York 

1829 

1833 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

New  York 

1836 

1848 

Shook,  George 

Pennsylvania 

1814 

1816 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Isaac  B. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Sindeler,  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bohemia 

1839 

1853 

Smith,  Carlos  A. 

Connecticut 

1836 

1837 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Smith,  George  S. 

Connecticut 

1856 

1856 

Smith,  Leander  W. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

'Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  B. 

Ohio 

1831 

1835 

Smith,  Orman  L. 

Massachusetts 

1824 

1832 

Smith,  Pard  B. 

New  York 

1833 

1852 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Smith,  Stiles  Curtiss 

Connecticut 

1831 

1857 

Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Smith,  Mrs.  William  T. 

Connecticut 

1814 

1836 

Smithnight,  Col.  Louis 

Germany 

1834 

1849 

Spangler,  George  M. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Spencer,  P.  M. 

New  York 

1844 

1864 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Spring,  E.  V. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Stair,  Samuel  G. 

England 

1831 

1832 

Stanley,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Starrett,  William  P. 

New    Hampshire 

1835 

1855 

Stearn,  Abraham 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Stearns,  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 

Vermont 

1835 

1843 

Stickney,  Mrs.  Christina  B. 

Canada 

1836 

1836 

Stillman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 

New  York 

1822 

1826 

Stone,  Judge  Carlos  M. 

Ohio      , 

1846 

1846 

Stone,  Harriett  E. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Stone,  Norman  O. 

/Ohio 

1844 

1844 
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Name.  •      ' 

Storer,  Hannah  D. 

Storer,  William  C. 

Storer,  Mary  E. 

Stow,  Mrs.  Angelina  Worswick 

Strong,  Charles  H. 

Strong,  Edgar  E. 

Strong,  Lorenzo 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M. 

Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 

Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Taylor,  Margaret  M. 

Taylor,  Virgil  C. 

Teachout,  Abraham 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter 

Thompson,  Walter  J. 

Thompson,  Charles  G. 

Thorman,  S.  M. 

Thorpe,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  P. 

Tilden,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Tisdale,  Caroline  M. 

Tovey,  George 

Towson,  Ephriam 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Tylee,  Felix 

Tylee,  Mrs.  Maria  B. 

Upson,  J.  E. 

Urban,  Jacob  P. 

Van  Camp,  Elijah 

Van  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 

Van  Tassel,  A.  T. 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

Wade,  James 

Wads  worth,  Frank  Arthur 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 


Where  Born. 

When 
Horn. 

Came  to- 
Keserve, 

Ohio 

iHir/ 

1837 

Ohio 

I8:a 

1831 

Ohio 

1847 

184? 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Connecticut 

1841 

1865 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Ohio 

1842 

1842- 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1838 

183& 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Ohio 

1838 

1838. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

New  York 

1817 

183(> 

Massachusetts 

1820 

1850 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Ohio 

1855 

185^ 

Ohio 

1840 

1840' 

Ireland 

1838 

1858- 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

New  York 

1825 

185^ 

England 

1819 

1855 

Tennessee 

1839 

1857- 

Ohio 

1824 

1824 

Ohio 

1828 

1828-. 

New  York 

1829 

1845 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Germany 

1839 

1846 

New  York 

1831 

1854 

New  York 

1837 

1856^ 

New  York 

1833 

1852 

Pennsylvania 

1825 

1846 

New  York 

1824 

1843 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 
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When 

Came  to 

Name. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Reserve. 

Wagar,  Mrs.  Israel  D. 

Ohio 

1822 

1843 

Waltman,  William 

Germany 

1848 

1855 

Walton,  John  W. 

Connecticut 

1845 

1848 

Walton,  William 

England 

1839 

1853 

Walworth,  Ida 

Ohio 

1835 

.   1835 

Warren,  Harriet  B. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  H. 

New  York 

1819 

1833 

Watson,  George  N. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Watson,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Wattersori,  Moses  G. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Weaver,  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Webb,  J.  W.  S. 

England 

1852 

1854 

Webb,  Mrs.  Nettie  A. 

Ohio 

1852 

1-852 

Weber,  Louis  N. 

Iowa 

1854 

1860 

Webster,  John  H. 

New  Hampshire 

1846 

1850 

Weidenkopf,  Mrs.  Cecelia 

Germany 

1832 

1838 

Wellhouse,  George       - 

Ohio              ,: 

1827 

1827 

Welton,  Mrs.  F.  J. 

Vermont                 i 

M817 

1836 

Wemple,  Mrs.  Andrew 

Ohio 

.  ';1827- 

1827 

White,  Charles  M. 

Ohio 

^/:i829 

1829 

Whitney,  L.  B.                      !  - 

Ohio     ; 

.^18^0 

1830 

Widlar,  Francis 

Ohio                    ;           :r, 

'01349 

1849 

Wigman,  John  H. 

Ohio 

~^:-3;845 

1845 

Wilbur,  Loretta  W. 

Ohio 

zim() 

-1826 

Willard,  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 

Ohio 

,1832 

4832 

Williams,  Charles  T. 

Ohio                   M 

:;184^;: 

M^^ 

Wilson,  Thomas  H. 

Ohio 

1844' 

1841 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 

Ohio                      r    ; 

1841 

1841 

Winch,  Louis  Harvey 

Ohio 

1862^ 

,:1862 

Winch,  Sarah 

New  York 

;  im4r: 

A^^~ 

Winslow,  Alonzo  P. 

New  York 

::1816:^c 

^31^36 

Wood,  Henry  W.  S.    -"     "- 
Wood,  Mrs.  William 

■   ■  - 

1845  M 

1849 

England 

1830 

1866 

Wood,  James              ^"  - 

^      England 

-1848 

-1852' 

Wvman,  Charles  L.       ^' 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N. — Born  in  Warrensvillc,  Ohio,  1827; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 

Barnett,  Gen.  James. — Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1821;  came  to  Western  Reserve  in  1825;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop. — Born  in  New  York,  1821;  came  to 
Cleveland  1828;  residence 

Emerson,  George  Douglas. — Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 
1847;  residence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Wallace  J. — Born  in  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 21,  1832 ;  residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — Wife  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field; born  on  the  Reserve  in  1832;  residence,  Mentor, 
Ohio. 

Gould,  John. — Home,  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Gray,  Henry  C. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1816 ;  came  to  West- 
ern Reserve  in  1836 ;  residence,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Hawkins,  Henry  C. — Born  at  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
August  24,  1822;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853;  residence, 
449  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Judd,  Frederick  W. — Born  in  Watertown,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  July  14,  1826;  came  to  Cleveland,  1847; 
home,  now,  Flint,  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy,  James  Harrison. — Born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
January  17,  1849;  home,  New  York  City. 

Kent,  Marvin. — Born  on  Reserve,  1816 ;  residence,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841 ;  daugh- 
ter Gen.  David  L.  Wood ;  residence.  New  York  City. 

Reeve,  Dr.  John  C. — Born  in  England,  1826 ;  came  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1832 ;  residence,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter. — Born  in  Massachusetts,  1820 ;  came  to 
Reserve  1850;  residence,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wickham,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer. — Born  at  Huron, 
O.,  March  18,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  resi- 
dence, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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